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UEEN’S HALL.—SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
CONCERTS.—SUN DAY NEXT, at 330. Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. Tickets, ls. to 5s. ; admissi 
free, at Hall, and R. Newan, Manager, 320, Regent Street. 


gE tesees ASSOCIATION. 


The NEXT PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION will be held at 
various Centres, on MAY 4 to 6, 1904. 

The Examinations Syllabus has been recently revised. Copies may 
be had on application to the Hon. Secretary of the Education Com- 
mittee, from whom full particulars may be obtained, and to whom 
intending Candidates must send their names not later than SATUR- 
DAY, April 2, 1904, the date having been extended for this year. 

HENR Y D. ROBERTS, Hon. Sec. of the Education Committee. 

44s, Sainwent Bridge Road, London, 8.E., March 1, 1904. 


teres DRAWINGS 


To THE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
NOW FIRST EXHIBITED IN LONDON AT 
HENRY SOTHERAN & COS, 
37, PICCADILLY, W. 
ADMISSION, with CATALOGUE, Is. 
RAzLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION contains choice Portraits and Land- 
et Reynolds Richard Wilson J. 8. Cotman 
T. Gainsborough John — ee bl Vincent 


John ng nd John ter Lely, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY? 27, 7, King Streets Bt James’ 8 Square. 

















HE FINE-ART SOCIETY’S EXHIBITIONS.— 


300 Engravings of London in the Eighteenth Century. The City 
andthe West-End. NOW OPEN at 148, NEW BOND STREET. 


XHIBITION of PEWTER- PLATE. — 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for ~ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 25s., 
a be sent at once to H. J. L. J. Mass£, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, 








N EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in. — MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ newly decorated 
RUSKIN ROOM is available for the above and — purposes.—For 
terms and vacant dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


S'- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMBNOR on MAY 2. 

The Medical School provides complete Courses of Instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colle ot of Physicians 
and Surgeons; and for the Government Medical Servic: 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL ‘SCIENCE, value 
1451. to 521. 10s., competed for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in 
May are eligible 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the Dean. 


St THOMAS’S BHOSPITA &, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
A School of the University of London. 

‘Ihe SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL £1, except for 

those taking Prelim. Science Classes ; for these the SESSION begins on 

AY 1. 








The — occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
602 beds. 


T wenty-six Entrance and other Scholarships and eee of the value 
of more than 500/., are offered for competition each 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students 
after qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings ; and the 
athletic ground, nine acres in ereerer situated at Chiswick, can be 
es in 40 minutes from the hospita! 

A Prospectus, containing full a may be obtained from the 
Medical Secretary, Mr. G. Renp_e 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


‘Whe SENATE invite applications for the post of SECRETARY to the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR. Salary 2001. 
Particulars may be had on application. 
ARTHUR Pyke RUCKER, Principal. 
University of London, South Kensington, 8 
March 21, 1904. 





City of LtV a 2.F OO sk, 


WALKER ART GALLERY. 


The LIBRARY, MUSEUM, and ARTS COMMITTEE of the COUNCIL 
of the CITY of LIVERPOOL are prepared to receive applications <j 
ALKER ART GALLER 





the appointment of CURATOR of the WA 

The salary will be 400/. per annum, subject to a contribution of 3 4.4 
cent. to the Corporation Superannuation Fund, and to a condition that 
the person appointed will effect an insurance on his life to an amount 
the premium on which shall be equal to 2 per cent. of his salary. The 
official will be required to devote the whole ef his time to the service 
of the Corporation, Particulars of duties may be had on application 
to the Town Clerk. Applications, stating age. qualifications, and pre- 
vious by copies of Testimonials, endorsed 
“Curator of the Walker Art Gallery.” and addressed to rei oe 
Clerk. Municipal Offices, Liverpool, must be delivered at 

Clerk’s Office, not later than 12 o'clock at noon on THURSDAY. ‘Zou Vt 





Canvassing Members of Lg os Council will be a disqualification. 
DWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office. c, Liverpool, 
March 17, 1904. 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. 

The COUNCIL - the METROPOLITAN BUROUGH of WOOLWICH 
require the services of : 

(a) An ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
annual increments of 51. to 1501. 

(b) A SENIOR ASSISTANT. Salary commencing at 90/. per annum. 

licants, in both cases. must sere: had previous experience in 

Putiie ¢ Library Work. Appli in own handwriting, 
enclosing copies of three recent Testimontale, to be sent to —s at the 
‘Town Hall, Woolwich, not later than WEDNESDAY, April 6, 1 

Ap) lications for (a) are to be endorsed “ Assistant ptbeny and 
for (6) “ Senior Assistant.” 

Candidates will be required to devote the whole of their time to the 
duties of their appointment. 

Canvassing members of the Council rel - yes 

Selected Candidates only will be en the appointment when 

made. ARTHUR 7 BRYCESON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Woolwich, March 22, 1904. 


ANTED, YOUNG WRITER, having some 
experience in Sensational Fiction. —Address communications 
to M. L., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


TUITION by CORRESPONDENCE. — For 


Matriculation, B.A. Scholarships, and Prof 1 Prelimi ies. 





Salary 1201. per annum, with 














NOTICE. —FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD 
FRIDAY, the ATHENEUM will. be spub- 
lished on THURSDAY, at Ten o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 


not later than 10 o’clock on WEDNESDAY 
Morning. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


RE FRANK KARSLAKE (carrying on business 
as “The Guild of Women Binders” and ‘The Hampstead 
eo y of 61, Charing Cross Road, and 14, Southill Park, Hampstead. 
E IS HEREBY GIVEN, ‘That the WHOLE of the STUCK of 
BINDINGS produced by ‘The Guild of Women Binders” and “ The 
Hampstead Kindery,” comprising unique, artistic, and valuable speci- 
mens of the Bookbinder’s art. is TO BE SOLD at greatly reduced 
prices, in many instances at half the original cost. A number 0 
valuable Prints and Engravings, and rare and scarce Books, includin; 
numerous First Editions, will also be offered for Sale. Such 8 
will be on view at 6l, Charing Cross Road, London, W., as from = 
12th March, 1904, and daily thereafter (except Sundays), from 10 a.m 
of “ The Guild 





till5 ep... All the 
of Women Binders,” “The Hampstead ‘Bindery,” Karslake & Co., and 
Frank Karslake, to be addressed to the undersigned. 

Dated this 10th day of March, 1904. 





OSCAR BERRY 


(Of the tirm of Geer Berry & Co.). 
Monument House, Monument Square, London, E.C. 


And at Brighton. 


TT XPE- -WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. accurately 
COPIED, from 10d. 1,000 words. Mail orders receive immediate 
attention. Carbon Copies half-price —W. List, Haymarket Type- 
writing Office, 11, Haymarket, 8.W. (First Floor). 


TYPE-W. -WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 


rds. Accuracy and dispatch.—Miss Rispox, Norbu 
Cobham mond, Kingston-on-Thames. o citi mae 


(THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Tes! 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuegs, 34, Paternoster Row. 














Tuition in any Subject : a Greek, egg va German, Italian, Mathe- 
matics, yehology, ‘Logie, Political 
Economy, Book- Salen The Staff inehades Graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and Royal Universities. gay rioving Mr. J. CHARLEs- 
ton, B.A., Burlington Correspondence College, 8, Crescent Grove, 
Clapham Common, S.W. 


M USICAL CRITIC requires ADDITIONAL 

ENGAGEMENT. Highest references. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence on leading Papers. Weekly or Monthly preferred. Terms 
moderate.—Address E. G., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 











GENTLEWOMAN of UNIVERSITY 

EDUCATION desires a POST as SECRETARY or AUTHOR'S 
AMANUENSIS. Shorthand and Typewriting. Experience in Col- 
rings Plaga a Literary Man.—Address L, 91, Lamb’s Conduit 
treet, W.C. 


T° PUBLISHERS.—Shortly disengaged, LADY, 

late Secretary to well-known Critic. reaper nn Indexer, 
Correspondent. ‘Translates German. Good Jud Experienced 
Reviewer, and well up in Literary Matters Helped “foundation of 
important Keference Work. Could Edit Publishers’ Periodical with 
success. oT Moderate payment.—Address L. U., Willing’s, 
162, Piccadilly, W 








ADY SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, or B.M. 

TRANSCRIBING —WORK WANTED. Knowledge of French, 

German, Latin, Shorthand, Type-writing. Good references.— Miss 
Squire, 32, Kennett Road, Maida Hill. 





[NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss PerurroripcE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 





UBLISHING.—A LONDON PUBLISHER of 
High-Class Books is willing to consider the introduction of 
further Capital up to 5,000. for Extension of his Business.—Write Z , 
44, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





PHEDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The LECTURESHIP in LATIN will be Mae Pet the END of this 
SESSION.—Applications must be sent by MAY 1 the Secretary of 
the College, from whom all information may be F4A 
H. WALTON, Secretary. 


PV IELASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
(An Unsectarian Pablic School). 
NEXT TERM OPENS MAY 5, 1904. 
ADMISSION EXAMINATION, MARCH 29. 
For particulars, apply Heap Master. 


QO‘ the CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 


HIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
SCHOOLS for Bors (Public, Preparatory, Engin 
GIRLS, In Bngland or Abroad, and TU 
and General Education, Englich. or C 
(gratis), from personal knowledge acquired by an experience of thirty 


years, by 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., Soma Agents, 
36, Sackville Street, w. 
State ap details of each case, 80 that. °  imited and satisfactory 
may be 


WOMEN 











eering. &c.) or for 
‘TORS for ae ‘universities, 








Interviews from 10 till 4. 





YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicate ted. Usual terms. References. 
Established eleven years a & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, W 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS 
CIRCULARS, TESTIMONIALS, &c., carefully TYPED at home 
(Remington), 10d. per 1,000. Orders promptly executed.—M. L. L., 7, 
Vernon Road, Clapham, 8. w. 


Te See MS6&., 

SERMONS, ARTICLES TYPE-WRITTEN Strictly private. 
New Machine, best work. Seven years’ experience. References if 
necessary. Lowest terms on application.—Asusy (Mr.), St. John’s 
Cottage, Frome. 


y , ‘a 
MANU SCRIPTS promptly andaccurately TY PED, 

I 1,000 words. Dictation in Shorthand, English, French, or 
Italian. Translations of same. Good references. —Apply, M. Mackay 
23, Mount Carmel Chambers, Kensington. 

















C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 


Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








Catalogues, 
HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULARY 


Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications, and Classified Lists 
of Books, is issued by Wicttams & Norcare, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.— Specimen Copies gratis. 





LELIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VI. N—Q, 170 Illustrations, price 2s. READY NEXT WEEK. 
Parts I.—VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
CATALOGUE No. 39.—Etchings by Whistler— 


/ Turner's Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings—Engravings by 
Hogarth, &c.— Drawings of the Early English Schoo!—Iliustrated ks 


—Works by John Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 


in fine states only.—Wx. Wasp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 








Surrey. 





JUST READY. 

ROBSTHAIN’S ORIKNTAL CATALOGUE, 
No. IV. The FAR EAST (China, Japan, Tibet). 1,076 Numbers. 
ROBSTHAIN’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, 

No. III. INDIA. 2,088 Numbers 
Proustn itn & Co., Oriental Booksellers, 14, Bury Street, W.C. 


Pp U BLISHERS REMAINDERS. 
MARCH LIST NOW READY, 
Inclading all Latest Purchases offered at greatly reduced prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
25, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS. CLASSICS, &c. 








ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price Gd. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages) 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors.—Tue Cam- 
BRIDGE TiPe-Writine AcEncr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, WC. 





M. MURPAY’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 

e HAND BROOKS (No. 96) NOW READY, including Travels, 

Biography, History, Philosophy, &c. Port free on application. Full 

value given for Small or large Quantities of Books —79, Renshaw 
Street. Liverpool. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by 
ARTISTSof the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 


OLD MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 


WORKS from the PAsIS SALONS, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, NEW EDITION, with 
upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustra- 
tions. For convenience of reference the Pub- 
lications are Arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 





A Visit of Inspection is invited to the 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





ARUNDEL CHROMOS, 
Large Number in Stock. Many rare ones. 
Send Stamp for THIS MONTH'S PRINTED LIST. 
St. Jude’s Depot, Birmingham. 


LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised on p. 412. 





[Hs DE 





WNERS of GENUINE SPKCIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OL!) CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVY. ATELY, are 
invited to send particu'ars to 
HAMPION & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, WATER-COLOUR 
VIEWS in AUSTRALIA, by Skinner, Prout, Martens, or 
83, High Street, Marylebone, 





Oswald Rrierley.—Francis Epwarps, 
London, W 


'‘PYPISTS OFFICE.—TWO ROOMS, partly 


Furnished. First Floor. Some Work ob ble in same 
Brreac, 5, Henrietta Street, 








—Inquire INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 


Covent Garden. 


THE GREATER PART of an_ old-fashioned 

HOUSE, looking over Ravenscourt Park, TO LET. Three 
minutes from District Line. Electric Light shady Garden with a 
mulberry tree. Cycle House. Inciu-ive rent, 80/.a year.—Apply, by 
letter, to D., care of Street's, 8, Serie Street, W.C. 











Sales bp Auction. 
Engravings. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL et AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C.. NDAY, March 28. and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock sreaheale. mENGRAY INGS, Framed and in the Portfolio, 
eye Mezzotint Portraits of Ladies, rs y 
mith af fterG Remney. Lady Hamilton as Fmma, by J. Jones, 
p83 os same. &c—Fancy Subjects of the English school, after F. 
Wheatley. A. Kauffman, H. Kunbury, G_ Moriano, W R. Bigg, and 
others, some printed in Colours—Piates from J. M. W. Turner's Lider 
Studio: um - Naval Aquatints in Colours—Engravings after Old Masters 
--Drawings, &c 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Important Sale of British Birds’ Eggs, and some fine Clutches 
of rare Foreign Eggs. 


TUESDAY, March 29, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J. C. STEVENS wil! OFFER, at his Rooms, 

38, King Street Covent Garden, W C., the COLLECTION of 
BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS formed by Mr. JOH" A. BUCKNILL. Author 
of ‘The Birds of Surrey,’ containing many fine varieties, with full 
+ gg-+—fine Clutches of rare 


data ; also other fine Lots of British Rirds’ 
INDIAN 


Species ano Varieties taken in Nova Zembia, with full data. 


BLRD»s’ BGGS a valuable Collection in Lets to suit ail buvers. of over 
600 British and other Bird skins, with full data to each specimen— 
tine Fgg Cabinets—also a tine Co!lection of British Lepiduptera. 

On view day prior, 10 to 5, and morning of Sale Catalogues on 
app'ication. 


Photographic Cameras and Lenses, Microscopes and Microscopic 
Slides, Scientific Instruments and Apparatus. 


- THURSDAY, March 31, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
B J. yd STEVENS will OFFs BR at bis Rooms, 


Street. Covent Garden, W.C., many fine PHOTO- 
GRaruié CAMERAS. Hand and Studio, by Best Makers, also Lenses 
and Fieid Telescopes—Surveying Instru- 
ee Levels and Drawing Instruments—Microscopes for Dissecting, 
Histological, and Gene h, for Students’ and Advanced Work 
—Electrical Inatruments and Apparatus—and many Lots of valuabie 
Miscellaneous Property. 

ig of Sale. 


Wea a 


On view W 


Miscellaneous Books in ali Classes of Literature. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery ey Ww.c., 
28. and Two Following Days, at o'clock, 
US BOOKS, comprising Lyly’s Euphues, 1508, and a 
few others in Old English’ Literature — ch Lliustrated Hooks — 
Baskerville’s Prayer Book, with Landscape Painting on the fore edge 
—Stevenson's cee ‘and other First Editions—the Oxford Fae- 
simile Shakespeare — Standard Historical Works, some in morocco 
bindings—Hentham’s Works. by Bowring. 11 vols —Sowerby’s Botany, 
13 vols., and other Books on Natural History—Proceedings of the 
Soeiety of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1871-1902, 31 vols.—Encyclopedia 
tannica, Tenth Edition, 35 vols. —a jarxe Collection of "Books in 
General L ; also a C of Autograph Letters. 
Catalogues on prem. 








2to5and 














Rare and valuable Books, including a Library from an old 
Country House, the Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, a Lane, W.C 

SHORTLY AFren EASTER, RARE and VALUABLE O0KS, com ris: 
ing Buck's Antiquities in England and Wales, Original Iseue, 3 vols.— 
Lipsco; History of Buekinghamshire, 7 vols.—the Fourth Folio 
Shakespeare— Books in Elizabethan Literature—Blake's Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion, Original Coloured Copy—Hayley’ 8 Life 
of Romney. Presentation Copy—fine Copies of Surtees’s Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts, and Apperley’s Life of Mytton, with Alken’s Illustrations— 
handsomely bound Sets of the Edition de Luxe Thackeray and 


Dicsens, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Valuable Books. including a Portion of the Library of the late 
ALFRED SALOMONS, Esq.,0f Manchester, and the Dupli- 
cate Coilectwon of Works relating to Eton, formed by the late 
Dr, MANLEY SIMS, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, April 13, and Two Following Days, atten minutes 

stl — precisely, valuable BUOKS, i 
roperties. 





ig the above 





Ex-Libris. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 
EARLY m APRIL, an important COLLECTION. et BOOK-PLATES 
(Ex-Libris), including many rare and va!uable specimens. 


— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

ctfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at | o'clock precisely :— 


Tw-DAY (SATURDAY), March 26,and MONDAY, 

_ 28, PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late C. H. T. HAWKINS, 
sq 

On MONDAY, March 28, and TUESDAY, 
March 29, OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, and OBJECTS 
of AKT, the Property of a LADY, and from various Private Sources. 

On TUESDAY, March 29, the COLLEVTION of 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLD DRAWINGS of the late C. H. T. 
HAWKINS, Esq. 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, 
April 12, 13, 14. 


THORN YCROFT, RHOS-ON-SEA (near Colwyn Bay). 


ME: F. A. DEW is favoured with instructions 
to SELL by AUCTION, as above, 
THE WHOLE OF THE VERY CHOICE AND VALUABLE 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE HOUSEHOLD 
APPUINTMENTS, 








E of Chi dal, 





including some very valuable and other 
Furniture—Uil Paintings and Water-C a Drawings by many of the 
best-known Artists—Proof Engravings—Rockingham, Spode. Crown 
Derby, Copeland, Old Willow. Oriental. Worcester. Old Stafford. Old 
Delft, Wedgwood, Chelsea, and other China—fine (ld English Cut Glass— 
Modern and Antique services of Silver and Electro Plate—and the 
Complete Appointments of over a Dozen Bedrooms, Six or Seven 
Reception Kooms—Bed and Table Linen—Blankets—and thoroughly 
well-furnished Domestic Offices. 

Sale at 1 rp... prompt each day. 

On view (with Catalogues only, price 6d. each, can be obtained of the 
Avctionerr, Llewelyn Chambers, Colwyn Bay, and Castle Street, 
Conway) on Sa’urday, a 9, from 10 A.M. till 1 p.M., and on Monday, 
April 11, from 10 4 M. til) 4 








THE 
JORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Contents. APRIL, 1904. 


RUSSIA and the WAR. By (idipus. 
FROM HARBIN to MUKDEN. By Col. De la Poer Beresford. 
COWLEY’S LAST TESTAMENT. By H.C. Minchin. 
The NEW CAPE PREMIER: Dr. Jameson. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
The FUTURE of GERMANY. By Dr. Fmil Reich. 
OF the TRUE GREATNESS of THACKERAY. By H. H. Statham. 
SPAIN : Yesterday and To-day. By L. Higgin. 
The LOST ART of GOVERNMENT. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
MR. BODLEY on the CROWN. By Justin McCarthy. 
PORT ARTHUR: its Strategic Value. By Angus Hamilton, F R.G.S. 
Baa -OCEANIC CANAL: Nicaragua or Panama? By Octave 
zanne. 
VOX CLAMANTIS. A Sonnet. 
NAVAL CONCENTRATION—and a MORAL. By Archibald S. Hard. 
WAYNE WOOD. By Ethel Clifford. 
D’'ANNUNZI10’S NEW PLAY. By May Bateman. 
The “LEONAINIE” PROSLEM. By Alfred R. Wallace. 
LETTERS on the DRAMA:~—1. By Madame Navarro. 
Cra‘gie. ‘lhird List of Signatures. 
THEOPHANO. Chaps. 15 6,and17. By Frederic Harrison. 
London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


2. By Mrs. 








———— 

ONGMAN’S MAG ZINB 
APRIL, 1904. Price SIXPENCE. 

NATURE’S COMEDIAN. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 19, 20, 

MODDER RIVER. Il. By Capt. A. O. Vaughan. 

IN ARCADY. By Ben Bolt. 

A METAPHYSICAL PROBLEM. By P. Littlewood. 

A REBEL at the COURT of LOUIS XIV.: the ee Of Charlotte 

Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans. By Dora M. Jone 

MADAME FELICIE. By M. EB. Francis. 

FEATHERED FORAGERS. By Alexander Innes Shand. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
SUGGESTION fora MONUMENTAL HALL ang 


TOWER at WESTMINSTER (two Views and Pian) ; Christchureb: 
Harbour ; — and the — Main Drainage; The Institute of 
rehes (Studeat’s Column); House in 
Sena Stress: Design fora ure: place Modernity in Decoration, &e, 
—See the BUILDEK of March 26 (4d; by post, 4}d.). Through any 
Newsagest; or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine 
Street, ‘London, Ww.c. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE DEMOTIC MAGICAL PAPYRUS 
of LONDON and LEIDEN. 
Edited by F. LL. GRIFFITH, M.A., and HERBERT THOMPSON. 
210 pp. royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The MS., dating from the third century 4p, which is here editeg 
for the first time in a single whole, has long been known to scholars, 
Its subject-matter— magic and di is closely with the 
Greek magical papyri from Egypt of the same period. 

London : H. Grevel & Co., 33, King Street, Covent Garden, WC. 








JUST READY. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. net. 


[SE RISE of BRITISH WEST AFRICA, 


Comprising the Early History of the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
the Gambia, Lagos, Gold Coast, &c. 


With brief Account of Climate, Growth of Education, 
Commerce, and Religion. 


Also a Comprehensive History of the Bananas and Bance 
Islands, and Sketches of the Constitution. 


By CLAUDE GEORGE, 
Of the Colonial Secretary’s Office, Sierra Leone. 


London: Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 


J.M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 


oe 


BEST BOOKS FOR EASTER. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. D.C.L. 
Crown vo, 4s. 6d, net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— ‘The criticism, from start to finish, is 
a Avoiding every sort of temptation—eschewing windy para 
phrase P it moves straight to the heart 
of the ‘poerry. probing its intention and sifting its performance with 
great exactitude and no little subtlety of appreciation. [tis in short, 
true literary criticism of the highest order, making no attempt to 
bao! its | own cleverness by paradox or violence, but simply setting 
about its busi ina like way, and performing its proper 
task with high ethciency and yechasatinoranin no means without eloquence.” 


SIENA. By Edmund Gardner. 


With numerous Illustrations from Reproductions and 
yg er Drawings by HELEN M. JAMKS. Feap. 
8vo, 4s. td. net, leather. 
DAILY CHRONICER All the makers of Siena pass through Mr. 
pe agen pages. It is a guide-book, and something more. A guide 
k in its re and comer. Something more in it» 
ical insig 


Symp 














THIRD EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


VENICE: and its Story. By T. 
OKEY. 1l. 1s. net. With 112 Illustrations, 60 being in 


Colours. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Authors, illustrators, and publishers are 
alike to be congratulated on the production of this beautiful book.’ 


CAMBRIDGE: and its Story. By 
the DEAN of ELY. A beautiful Volume, with 24 Tinted 
Lithographs and other Lilustrations by HERBERT 
RAILTON,. li. 1s. aa 


CITIES. By Arthur Symons. With 


8 Photogravures. 7s. 6d. net 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The entire book will be a delight to the 
cultured traveller, to whom we here commend it with sincere applause.’ 


LAMB’S WORKS. Edited by W. 
MACDONALD. With 465 Illustrations, Reproduced 
from the Original Editions, from Portraits, and from: 
Drawings by Modern Artists. 12 vols. long feap. 2/. 2s. 
net, or 3s. 6d. net each vol. 


29 and 80, Bedford Street, Lo: don, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 
ADVANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION. 


By H. E. BERTHON, Hon. M.A., 


and C. T, ONIONS, M.A. (Lond.). 


106 pages, 2s. 6d. 


AN ADVANCED &E 


NGLISH SYNTAX. 


By C. T, ONIONS, M.A. (Lond.). 
166 pages, 28, 6d. 





REWRITTEN EDITION OF DR. A. RUSSEL WALLACE’S 
THE WONDERFUL CENTURY 
In the Age of New Ideas in Science and Invention. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Author of ‘Island Life,’ &c. 


Entirely Revised, and now first illustrated with 107 Pictures. 





540 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘*The second edition of Mr. Wallace’s book is really a remarkable pro- | 
duction. It is an extremely comprehensive epitome of modern science, and | 
we can quite envy any educated though unscientific person who in its pages 
may for the first time be introduced to scientific facts. All the most interesting 
scientific advances are described therein......and all are described in a simple 
and telling fashion..... This latest book is one to have and to hold, and we 
skall be pleased if this review would induce many to add to their library ‘ The 
Wonderful Gentury.’”—British Medical Journal. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF 





MORALITY. 


By G. GORE, LL.D. F.B.S, 


Author of ‘ The Scientific Basis of National Progress,’ &c. 
Pp. viii-600, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important work, on which the author has been engaged for many 
years, is the outcome and expression of the thoughts of a lifetime spent in 
scientific work. The chief subject of the book and the main idea pervading 
it, are expressed in the title. ‘The leading objects are to show, in a general 
way, that the entire conduct of man—physical, mental, and moral—is based 
upon a scientific foundation : to make clear the truth that the great powers 
and laws of science are the chief guides of life; to show that universal 
energy, acting according to law, is the true “divine” power governing 
physical, mora!, social, and religious conduct ; and to illustrate the influence 
of science upon the material, mental, and moral progress of mankind. The 
work also seeks to show that all human progress is due to natural ciuses ; that 
it has its origin in new knowledge; that maintenance of the existing state of 
civilization is due to education and the constant diffusion of knowledge ; that 
the rate of progress is regulated by the continual conflict of ignorance and 
intelligence, and that this conflict is itself due to natural causes. 


The BIBLE from the STANDPOINT 
OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


By RAMSDEN BALMFORTH, 


Author of ‘The New Reformation,’ &c. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS IN FURY. 


By ARTHUR D. LEWIS. 2s. 6d. 


~*A hostile criticism of Christianity, not without literary ability.”— Times. 


GOD and the AGNOSTICS; or, the End of the 
Age of Faith, By AN ENGLISHMAN. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A book of some originality. The work is largely critical of leading philosophers and 
divines, and the consideration of a rational social ideal leads bim into the field of — 
‘imes. 

‘* Much vigorous writing and nota little stimulating thought. The book is in many 
ways refreshing, and points are made which deserve to be considered.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


AMONG the FIFE MINERS. By Kellogg 
DURLAND. 2s. 6d. 


** An interesting and instructive sociological study.”—Scotsman. : 
he experiences of one who ‘went to see’ what it was like in the pits and in the 


JESPERSEN (0.).—HOW to TEACH a 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE. By OTTO JESPERSEN, Professor of English 
in the University of Copenhagen. Translated from the Danish Original 
by SOPHIA GHLEN-OLSEN BERTELSEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


The CRITICS of HERBARTIANISM, and other 


Matter contributive to the Study of the Herbartian Question. By F. H 
HAYWARD, D.Lit. M.A. B.Sc. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.), assisted by 
M. E. THOMAS (Battersea Polytechnic). 4s. 6d. 


The SECRET of HERBART. By F. H. Hayward, 


D, Lit. M.A. B.Sc. B.A, [ Shortly, 


GEOMETRY for KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS. 


Specially adapted to meet the Requirements of the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. By the late ADELINE PULLAR, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 1903. 38. 
** Deserves a wide circulation in our nurseries and in the lower forms of our preparatory 
schools.”— Guardian. 
**A successful attempt to state and explain clearly the various problems and facts of 
geometry which are required by the syllabus of the National Froebel Union.” 
Practical Teacher. 


PRO PATRIA: a New Latin Story. By Prof. 
SONNENSCHEIN, D.Lit. (Oxon.), M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Being a continuation of the same author’s ‘ Ora Maritima,’ which has had such a 
remarkable success since its first publication about a year ago. 





FROM ADAM'S PEAK to ELEPHANTA (Ceylon 


and India) By EDWARD CARPENTER. New and Cheaper Edition 
in crown 8vo, with the Original Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


The FOURTH DIMENSION. By C. H. Hinton. 


With Diagrams. [Shortly. 


FAMOUS SAYINGS and their AUTHORS. By 


EDWARD LATHAM. [Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS. 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 


FRED SEAGOOD. By Edward Roper. With 


numerous Illustrations by the AUTHOR. 6s. 


| SPINDRIFT. By Ella Fordyce, Author of ‘Had 


I but Known.’ Illustrated. 


|The WIGHT THAT WAILED, and other Tales. 


By ERNEST MANFRED, Author of ‘ Peelah.’ 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 


& CO., Limtr:p, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GAGE OF RED 
AND WHITE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
Author of ‘A Cardinal and his Conscience,’ ‘ The 
Triumph of Count Ostermann,’ &c. 
OUTLVUOK.—“A stirrirg romance of the six- 
teenth century. Perhaps as good as anything Mr, 
Stanley Weyman has done.” 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR 
OF ‘DOWNY V. GREEN.’ 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DWALA: a Romance. 


By GEORGE CALDERON, 
Author of ‘The Adventures of Downy V. Green, 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford.’ 





WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Prof. A. JULICHER. 
Translated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 

GLASGOW HERALD. —‘“‘A real boon has 
been conferred upon English readers by this 
admirable translation...... Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
frequently shown her deep interest in such subjects 
as Jiilicher discusses here, and she has written a 
well-informed and very sjmpathetic prefatory 
note.” 


A NATURALIST IN 
THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S. M.S.A. F.ZS. 
With a Preface by Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Geographical Society. With 2 
Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Por- 
traits of the Author, and a Sketch Mav. Demy 8vo, 
14s. net. 

OUTLOOK.—‘‘A volume of intense interest. 
Mr. André has eyes for many things besides the 
immediate object of his pursuit.” 

PUNCH.—“A notable addition not only to 
geographical knowledge and incidents of personal 
adventure, but to rare information of hitherto 
unknown birds that swarm in the pathless forests 
of Venezuela.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING. 


Contents. 
SIR LESLIB STEPHEN. By Frederic ey 
by. TRUANTS. Chaps 10-12. By A W. Mason 


wa ~ 4 of MAGNIFICENT DISTANCES. By ieacy w. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 
Daniel Dunglas Home _ By Andrew Lang. 

The by ye TORPEDO. By Lieut. G. BE. Arm- 
stron 

MEMONLES of of the T/MES. By Alex. Innes Shand. 

The BEGINNING in the FAR EAST.” By Dana ti 

e n the FAR EAST. By Davi 
ICARUS. By Arthur F Wallis. denim 
OLD TIME NEWFOUNDLAND. By Judge Prowse, K.C. 
TRODD’S CORNER. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 


** Messrs. SMITH, FLDER & CO. wiil be happy to forward 
@ copy of their CATALOGUE post free on pan be nt Ps 


IV. The Strange Case of 





London : 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE TOPIC OF THE DAY. 


K O R E A. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON, 
Third Impression. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ This extremely es and delightful volume will retain its values long after the 
present crisis has passed away. The standard work on Korea 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in European Russia, 
Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. 

By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 

A New Edition, with many Illustrations and Maps. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 

With an Introduction by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. LL.D. F.B.S. 
Superbly illustrated with Maps and Plates. To be completed in 8 royal 8vo vols, 15s. net each in cloth, 
or 21s. net each in half-morocco. 

VOL, II. 


OCEANIA, EASTERN ASIA, AND THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D., and EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. LL.D. 


In 4 vols. small imperial 8vo, fully illustrated. Price, in cloth, 3/. net; or in half-leather, 4/. 4s. net the Set. 
Volumes in cloth may be had separately at 16s. net each until on and after May 1, when these 
Volumes will be supplied in Sets only. 
TIMES.—“ The story of our early literature has never been popularized to such good purpose...... We cannot think 
of any living writer who would have achieved the task better than Dr. Garnett.’ 
A beautifully illustrated Booklet post free on application. 


REAL CONVERSATIONS. 


Recorded by WILLIAM ARCHER. With Portraits. 6s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Archer has hit upon a contrivance which has produced a book exceedingly readable and 
suggestive.” 











Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 














THREE GOOD NOVELS TO READ. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS (C. E. Raimond), Author of ‘The Open Question.’ 6s. 


STANDARD.—“ A work of genius. This a large word, but nothing short of genius would bring such unfamiliar 
matter home to the inexperienced imagination. It is not quite like any other book...... We must go a long way to match 
it.” 


THE INTERLOPER. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of ‘The Sheepstealers.’ 6s. 


SPECTA TOR,.—" Mrs. Jacob is to be doubly congratulated on ‘ The Interloper ’—first, on having written a singular! Vv 
interesting and attractive story; and, second, on having maintained a high standard of excellence achieved in ‘The 


Sheepstealers.’’ 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


URIAH THE HITTITE. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s. 


Dolf Wyllarde will be remembered as the author of ‘The Story of Eden,’ a book which had a great vogue when it first 
appeared, and has continued in steady demand ever since. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE LION OF GERSAU. THE LAW OF LIFE. 


“ SIRRAH.” | ANNA McC. SHOLL. 
(Just published. 
we ‘THE MONEY GOD. 


UNTO EACH MAN HIS OWN. BASS BLAKE. 
samugL Gorpon., THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 

| JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
LOVE THE FIDDLER. ‘THE WEB. 


LLOYD CSBOURNE. 














F, TREVOR HILL. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, &.W. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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- MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 


REMINISCENCES of the (AMERI- 
CAN) CIVIL WAR. By General JOHN B. 
GORDON, Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 
8vo, 474 and xii. pp. 16s. net. 

“ Fascinating reading.”— Morning Post. 

* Thrilling descriptions of his experiences.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

‘* A story at first hand, and therefore of first- 
rate importance, which gives a true insight into 
the origin, the conduct, and the circumstances of a 
campaign unprecedented in the history of the 
world.”—New Liberal Review. 


STUDIES in SHAKESPEARE. By 
J. CHURTON COLLINS, Author of ‘Ephemera 
Critica,’&c. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘Full of solid information, and the fruits of 
that erudition which is a feature of Mr. Collins’s 
criticism.”—Atheneum. 

“Mr. Collins has done real service to students of 
these two great poets, alike by his researches and 
by his appreciation.”— Times, 

‘*A book we have found exceptionally interesting 
and suggestive, and of high credit to English 
scholarship.” — Manchester Guardian. 

“It is instinct from first to last with that vigour 
of mind in which, among living critics, Mr. Collins 
bas no superior.” 

WILLIAM ARCHER in the Daily Chronicle. 

“Tt is a pleasure to come across a book as 
scholarly, vigorous, and independent in its judg- 
ments as ‘ Studies in Shakespeare.’ ”—Standard. 


The COMMON SENSE of MUNI- 
CIPAL TRADING. By BERNARD SHAW, 
Author of ‘Man and Superman,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d, 

“ A refreshing example for economical writers— 
that is to say, writers on economical matters.” 
Morning Post. 
‘“‘Mr, Shaw at his best.”— Daily News. 




















READY IMMEDIATELY, 


The MEMOIRS of HENRY VIL- 
LARD, Journalist and Financier, 1835-1900. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 
21s. net. 


An autobiographical record of the varied and 
romantic career of the war journalist who sub- 


pletion. Full of incident and valuable for its 
reminiscences of Lincoln and other prominent men 
of the time, as well as for its descriptions of 
important battles of the Civil War. 





The AGAMEMNON. Rendered into 
English Verse by the late Rev. EDWARD 
THRING, Head Master of Uppingham School: 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





ELECTRICITY and MATTER. By 
Prof. J. J. THOMSON, D.Sc., Author of ‘The 
Discharge of Electricity through Gases,’ &c, 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





The SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 
1878-80. Vol. II. Its Causes, its Conduct, and 
its Consequences. By Col. H. B. HANNA. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 15s. net. 





ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. With 
an Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. 
8s. net. [An English Garner. 





The CHURCH of ST. MARY the 
VIRGIN, OXFORD, in its Relation to some 
Famous Events in English History. By the 
Rev. HENRY L. THOMPSON. Crown 8vo. 
With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Thompson’s book is marked by a rare 

‘historic’ charm A beautiful little volume.” 

Bookman. 


POEMS. By St. John Lucas. Crown 


8vo, 5s. net. 


BEATTIE and HIS FRIENDS. By 
MARGARET FORBES. Demy 8yvo. With a 
Frontispiece. 15s. net. 








AMERICAN TARIFF CONTRO- 
VERSIES in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By EDWARD STANWOOD. 2 vols. demy 
8yvo, about 400 pp. each, 18s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The DELIVERANCE. By Ellen 


GLASGOW, Author of ‘The Battle Ground,’ 
‘The Voice of the People,’ &c. With IIlus- 
trations in Colour by FRANK SCHOONOVER. 


BINDWEED. By Nellie K. Blissett, 


Author of ‘ The Concert Director,’ &c, 


The LADDER of TEARS. By G. 


COLMORE, Author of ‘The Strange Story of 
Hester Wynne,’ &c. 


The TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. By 
ae ae FRITH, Author of ‘In Search of 





JEWEL. By Clara Louise Burnham, 


Author of ‘A Right Princess,’ &c. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


READY SHORTLY. 


BELCHAMBER. By Howard 
OVERING STURGIS, Author of ‘Tim,’ ‘ All 
that was Possible.’ 





AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE’S 
NEW BOOK. 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. 
Illustrated by FRED PEGRAM. Crown 8vo, 
63. 





The IMPERIALIST. By Sara 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN (Mrs, Everard Cotes), 
Author of ‘ Those Delightful Americans,’ &c. 





PEASE, Author of ‘ Borderland Studies,’ &c. 








MRS. PEEL'S NEW HOUSEHOLD BOOK. 
The SINGLE-HANDED COOK. 


More Recipes, Menus, &c. By the Author of 
‘Ten Shillings a Head for Housebooks,’ &c. 
3s. 6d. 








HISTORY of YORKSHIRE COUNTY 
CRICKET, 1833-1903. By the Rev. R. 8. 
HOLMES. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





MAGNUS SINCLAIR. By Howard 


Demy 8yo, 400 pp. with 54 Illustrations and 
a Map, 16s, net. 


CANADA 


IN THE 


_ TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


An Account of its People, Industries, Urban 
and Rural Life, its Scenery, Society, and 
Sport, in the Old Provinces, French and 
English, and in the New West—from 
Quebec to Vancouver. 


By A. G. BRADLEY, 


Author of ‘The Fight with France for North 
America,’ ‘ Wolfe,’ &c. 


sequently became a power in the financial world, 
and carried the Northern Pacific Railroad to com- | 


The only comprehensive book on Canada written 
by an author familiar with the country Of 
particular interest alike to the intending set: ler or 
traveller, the politician, business man, or g.neral 
reader. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Mr. Bradley’s excellent book should be widely 
| read. It should be placed in every public library 
as soon as possible.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘If I could [ would put this volume in the hands 
of every public man in the Empire, of every 
merchant and manufacturer, of every intending 
settler.”"—Sir GILBERT PARKER in Academy and 
Literature. 

“A readable and instructive book, written in 
vleasant style—have no hesitation in recommendiny 
to all persons interested in Canada.”—Field. 

‘* Everywhere one finds the same comprehensive 
view of the country he is describing, the same 

| accuracy and the same understanding of the genius 
of the Canadian people.”—Toronto Globe. 

“Exceedingly pleasant reading—a book from 
which one might select an interesting passage 
quoted at random from any page-—can hardly fail 
to be consulted by those who have need to refer to 

| a good general work 01 Canada.”—Daily Telegraph, 

‘A book I have fo :nd extremely interesting and 
it will be found sti.oulating and serviceable to 
people about to visit Canada.” — WestminsterGazette. 

“A well-written volume—deserves a welcome 
from every one interested inthe subject.”—Scotsizan. 

“ A more comprehensive view of Canada and its 

| affairs it would be difficult to present.” Daily Mail. 

‘*The reader who does not obtain from it enter- 
tainment and information must be an exceptional 
person.” — Globe. 

‘A deeply interesting description of Canada and 
the Canadians written by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with that country and its people.” 

Trish Times. 

“ A clear and attractive style. Has planned and 
carried out the work with discretion and judgment 
—fascinating and comprehensive,.”— Yorkshire Post. 

‘‘He has something interesting to say about 
every part of the country...... Beautifully illustrated. 
....seHe leaves no part of Canadian life untouched, 
and we may say without hesitation that he has 
produced a book which will provide Englishmen 
with the best picture of Canadian life that can be 
devised.”— Manchester Guardian. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Luomirep, 2, Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST 


VOLS. I. AND II, NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL, 


In 5 vols. 8vo, Vols. I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 
WORLD.—« Mr. Paul's fine volumes are admirable examples of the 
way in which history should be written....Will certainly be the 
standard work on the period.” 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ELIZABETH AND 
HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With Map. Crown $vo, 6s. 











CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Vol, 
The HOMERIC HYMNS. Edited, 


with Preface, Apparatus Criticus, Notes, and Appendices, 

by Thomas W. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

— College, Oxford, and E. E. SIKES, M.A., 

: omg | -_ Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


The MAKING of ENGLISH. By 
HENRY BRADLEY, Hon. M.A.Oxon., Hon. Ph.D. 
Heidelberg, sometime President of the Philological 
Society. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


METHODS of SOCIAL ADVANCE. 


Short Studies in Social Practice by Various Authors. 
Edited = C. S. LOCH, B.A., Secretary of the London 
—e rganization Society. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


The OPENING of the MISSISSIPPI: 
a Struggle for Supremacy in the American Interior. 
2 AUSTIN OGG. Extra crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


SEEKING the KINGDOM. A Study. 
By ERNEST KE. DAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


EASTER TOURS. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


GUIDE to ITALY. Fourth Edition. 


With 51 Maps and Plans. 10s. net. 


The EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 
including GREECE and the GREEK ISLANDS, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, &c. 
Second Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans. 9s. net. 


The WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 


including SICILY. With 21 Maps and Plans. 9s. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest 
ARTHUR GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps, and 
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English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Leslie Stephen. (Duckworth 
& Co.) 

Ir was with a work dealing with the philo- 
sophical ideas of the eighteenth century 
that Leslie Stephen thirty years ago estab- 
lished once for all his name and rank 
amongst the foremost critics of English 
literature. Since then his busy pen has 
travelled far afield, ranging from the poetry 
of Shakspeare and Milton to the burning 
questions of yesterday—to the nimble genius 
and delicate craftsmanship of Stevenson, 
the daring methods and brilliant art of 
Froude, the titanic industry and gladiatorial 
prowess of Huxley. Yet now and then he 
would turn aside from the altitudes of the 
far past, or the thronged and dusty levels 
of the present, to tarry awhile on the 
pleasant tablelands of the middle-distance, 
in the genial company of men who could 
enjoy the leisure they possessea—men who 
understood the art of living, and were at 
ease and satisfied with themselves and the 
world around them. And now once more, 
at the close of a strenuous career, he reverts 
to the seculum rationalisticum— 


‘the century, as its enemies used to say, of 
coarse utilitarian aims, of religious indifference 
and political corruption ; or, as I prefer to say, 
the century of sound common sense and growing 
toleration, and of steady social and industrial 
development.” 

The volume before us consists of six lec- 
tures (here rearranged in five chapters) 
which, owing to the author’s illness, were 
read on his behalf at Oxford last year, and 
have since been seen through the press, by 
his nephew, Mr. Herbert Fisher, of New 
College. In the opening chapter Sir Leslie 
Stephen expounds and vindicates the his- 
torical attitude and inductive methods of 
modern criticism. In former days, he 
observes, critics conceived of their office as 





judicial ; they held that their business was 
to try the pretender by the laws formulated 
for all time by Aristotle, to decide whether 
he had observed or broken these laws, and 
to give sentence accordingly. Now under- 
neath this misconception there lurked an 
element of truth; for, unquestionably, there 
are in literature certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of universal force, from which may 
be deduced corresponding laws applicable 
to all modes of human expression. The 
error of the early critics lay in assuming 
that the literary forms known to themselves 
were the only legitimate exposition of those 
principles—an assumption which betrayed 
Voltaire (for example) into his barren judg- 
ments of Dante and Shakspeare. Nowadays 
the critic has grown liberal enough to 
recognize a variety of forms, and to own 
that ‘‘each has its own rules, right under 
certain conditions, and appropriate within 
the given sphere.” Moreover, he has come 
to see that his true relation to these various 
forms is that of an interpreter; that his 
rightful function is not judicial, but 
explanatory ; that his duty is to inquire, 
“first, what pleased men, and then, why it 
pleased them; not to decide dogmatically that 
it ought to have pleased or displeased on the 
simple ground that it is or is not congenial to 
himself.” 

Assuming, then, that from time to time 
many different literary forms and schools 
appear, all equally legitimate under their 
respective conditions, the critic has to 
account for their rise, continuance, and 
decay. That in every period the literary 
no less than the philosophical movement 
is powerfully affected by the social and 
political—that, in short, the literary forms 
and fashions of an age are in themselves 
determined in great measure by the social 
position—is Sir Leslie Stephen’s conten- 
tion :— 

‘* Bagehot treats the question in his ‘ Physics 
and Politics.’ Why, he asks, did there arise a 
special literary school in the reign of Queen 
Anne—‘ a marked variety of human expression, 
producing what was then written and peculiar 
to it’? Some eminent writer, he replies, gets a 
start by a style congenial to the minds around 
him. Steele, a rough, vigorous, forward man, 
struck out the periodical essay; Addison, a 
wise, meditative man, improved and carried it 
to perfection. An unconscious mimicry is always 
producing countless echoes of an _ original 
writer.” 

It will be seen that this version of the 
matter postulates the emergence, ‘jump at 
the right hour,’’ of the ‘‘ eminent writer.” 
Here we are at once confronted with a fac- 
tor in the question which defies scientific 
inquiry. No one can pretend to account for 
the apparition of individual genius. The 
critic must be content to recognize that it is 
an element beyond explanation. But if the 
arrival of the ‘‘eminent writer’’ is deter- 
mined by the play of forces beyond our ken, 
the differentia of the school to which he 
belongs may be seized and registered. And 
to the province of the critic it belongs to 
seize and register them; for it is on the 
correspondence of these special character- 
istics with the main contemporary intel- 
lectual characteristics—it is on the fidelity 
and power with which the literary forms of 
the school reflect and embody the leading 
political impulses and the strongest social 
aspirations of the time—that the vitality and 





the prosperity of that school and those forms 
will be found to depend. 

The birth of a new literary form usually 
coincides with a sudden expansion of the 
philosophical horizon. On the counter- 
influences which retard it Stephen has 
some weighty observations, the force of 
which might be illustrated by the story 
of Wordsworth’s early experiments in 
search of a suitable medium of expression. 
In the ‘Descriptive Sketches’ of 1793 
there is an attempt to clothe revolutionary 
ideas in the conventional garb of the 
period. The poet is in touch with the new 
social and political movements, but his dic- 
tion and imagery are still traditional, his 
machinery obsolescent, his style modelled 
on that of Erasmus Darwin’s ‘ Loves of the 
Plants’ (1789). The form, as distinguished 
from the substance, of the poem is mani- 
festly contrived, not inspired; it is hope- 
lessly artificial, and strikes us as, at best, a 
mere display of technical skill. In the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ (1798), on the other hand, 
Wordsworth has said good-bye once for all 
to the traditional conventions and symbols 
of the eighteenth century; he has come to 
see the ‘‘inadequacy of the traditional 
form ’”’—nay, to hold it as ‘‘a gross super- 
stition.’’ He will presently upbraid the very 
writers whom but a few years ago he had 
been fain to imitate for their ‘‘ adulter sted 
phraseology” and their ‘‘ motley masquerade 
of tricks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphic, and 
enigmas.” Yet though he has defi: itively 
broken away from the old form, he has not 
yet succeeded in finding one to replace it; 
that ‘‘ has still to be worked out by a series 
of tentative experiments.” He has, indeed, 
in his solitary walks over the Quantocks, 
thought out the true principles of the matter 
—principles which, in the famous ‘ Preface’ 
of 1800, he will endeavour, with indifferent 
success, to expound; but in the practical 
application of those principles he is still 
raw and unripe, and for years to come he 
will falter, and halt, and stumble into 
awkward pitfalls, and be forced into humi- 
liating compromise or disastrous retreat. 
If, indeed, we may believe certain of his 
critics, the poet never wholly succeeded in 
his attempt to strike out a new path and 
persevere in it: ‘* Wordsworth,” says 
Matthew Arnold, ‘has no assured poetic 
style of his own, like Milton.” Certain it 
is that in after years he reverted now and 
then to the cold and lifeless conventionalism 
of the eighteenth century—the very manner 
which, in the years of his first revolutionary 
ardour (1798-1805), he had been at such 
pains to deride. Zante molis erat to create 
a literary form that should be really original 
and new. 

In his subsequent lectures Stephen pro- 
ceeds to apply to the literary movement of 
the eighteenth century the inductive critical 
principles laid down in the opeuing chapter. 
His object and methods are best described 
in his own words :— 

‘*The literary history, as I conceive it, is an 
account of one strand, so to speak, in a very 
complex tissue: it is connected with the intel- 
lectual and social development ; it represents 
movements of thought which may sometimes 
check and be sometimes propitious to the 
existing forms of art; it is the utterance of a 
class which may represent, or fail to represent, 
the main national movement; it is affected 
more or less directly by a!l manrer of religious, 
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political, social, and economical changes ; and 
it is dependent on the occurrence of individual 
genius for which we cannot even profess to 
account, I propose to take the history of 
English literature in the eighteenth century. 
I do not aim at originality. I take for granted 
the ordinary critical judgments upon the great 
writers of whom so much has been said by 
judges certainly more competent than myself, 
and shall recall the same facts both of ordinary 
history and of the history of thought. What I 
hope is that by bringing familiar facts together 
I may be able to bring out the nature of the 
connexion between them ; and...... to illustrate 
one point of view, which, as I believe, it is 
desirable that literary histories should take 
into account more distinctly than they have 
generally done.” 


Of the abundant merits displayed in the 
performance thus modestly introduced to 
our notice—of the philosophic breadth of 
view, the wide and accurate knowledge, the 
just sense of economy and proportion, the 
spontaneous yet thinly-sown felicities of 
epithet and phrase—it would be difficult to 
speak in terms of excessive praise. Here, 
as we read, the panorama of a century 
unfolds itself to our eyes, while with prompt 
and unerring finger our guide points to 
the shifting features, social and political, 
intellectual and literary, of the passing 
view, and, in language that by its apt 
brevity stamps itself on the memory, catches 
and fixes them, before they disappear, in 
their mutual connexion and interdependence. 
As we travel down these pages, closely 
packed, but never overcrowded, confused, or 
obscure, we recall the courtly compliment 
of Cicero—no idle flattery here, but a tribute 
of just and well-earned praise: ‘Quis te 
fuit unquam in partiundis rebus, in defini- 
endis, in explanandis pressior?’’ It would 
be impossible within our limits to resurvey, 
however rapidly, the ground traversed ; one 
salient point in this critical pilgrim’s pro- 
gress may, however, be noted. 

The journey is accomplished in four stages. 
Of these the first takes us to the death of 
Queen Anne (1714); the second to the 
Declaration of War with Spain (1739); the 
third to the close of the Seven Years’ War 
(1763); and the last to the year of the 
Regency Bill (1788). Amongst the promi- 
nent features of the earliest stage is the 
rapid declension of the Restoration drama, 
which reaches its nadir under Colley Cibber, 
Mrs, Centlivre, and (later) Henry Fielding. 
The matter is handled here in a fashion 
which strikingly illustrates the dependence 
of literary form upon national movement. 
The birth of the Elizabethan drama (to go 
back to the beginning of the story) synchro- 
nized with a sudden outburst of national 
energy in every department. The blossom- 
ing time of that literary movement was 
brief, commencing with ‘Tamburlaine’ 
(1587) on the eve of the Armada, and 
reaching its highest point some fifteen 
years later. After 1603 its native strength 
began to show signs of waning; conscious 
endeavour after effect began to replace the 
old spontaneous bravery. With the death 
of Fletcher in 1625 the period of decline 
set rapidly in. Thus within the space of a 
generation came the rise, the culmination, 
and the decay of a great literary movement. 
How was this ? 

The rapid decline of the drama is com- 

monly (as, ¢.g., by. Matthew Arnold) laid 





to the charge of the Puritans, who assailed 
the players and closed the playhouses. 
But “it is plain that the decay had begun 
when the Puritan was the victim instead of 
the inflictor of persecution.” A glance at 
the course of political events reveals the 
truth. With the accession of James I. 
(1603) there comes a rift in the body 
politic—a cleavage between the Court and 
the nation at large. Loyalty is no longer 
the main current of popular sentiment; the 
hearts of the great middle class are 
estranged. Now the stage was an essen- 
tially aristocratic institution; it existed by 
and for the pleasure of the sovereign and the 
great nobles. While, then, as in Elizabeth’s 
time, the Court which maintained the stage 
kept also the fealty of the nation, the 
drama could embody and reflect a powerful 
popular sentiment; but when there came 
a split, and the tide of political feeling 
turned against the Court and its adherents, 
then the drama, still clinging to its patrons, 
came to be identified with a tone and a 
tendency which, instead of leading, became 
more and more out of sympathy with the 
main body of the more progressive classes 
of society. In a word, the stage ceased to 
be the organ of the nation, and became 
transformed by degrees into the organ of a 
corrupt and servile class of courtiers, a class 
standing absolutely aloof from the mass of 
the nation in general. And with its trans- 
— came its inevitable decline and 
fall. 

Again, when the playhouses, closed by 
ordinance of the Lords and Commons in 
1648, had been reopened by Charles II., 
what is often termed ‘‘a reaction” fol- 
lowed ; in the words of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
‘‘the drama, lawless with freedom, began to 
run shamelessly its riotous and disreputable 
course.’ And this development also is 
commonly laid at the Puritans’ door; the 
deterioration, according to Macaulay, was 
‘‘the effect of the prevalence of Puritanism 
under the Commonwealth.” But 


“in what sense, in the first place, was there a 
reaction at all? The Puritans had suppressed 
the stage when it was already far gone in decay, 
because it no longer satisfied the great bulk of 
the nation. The reaction does not imply that 
the drama regained its old position. When the 
rule of the saints was broken down, the stage 
did not become again a national organ. A very 
small minority of the people can ever have seen 
a performance. [There were but two ill-sup- 
ported theatres under Charles, both dependent 
on the Court.] From the theatre, therefore, we 
can only argue directly to the small circle of the 
rowdy debauchees who gathered round the new 
king. It may certainly be true, but it was not 
proved from their behaviour, that the national 
morality  deteriorated...... The Restoration 
comedy was in one sense thoroughly ‘ realistic ’ ; 
and I am inclined to say that in that lay its 
chief merit. There is some value in any truthful 
representation even of vice and brutality...... 
[But] though realistic in one sense, we may 
grant to Lamb that such comedy becomes < arti- 
ficial ’...... because it supposes a state of things 
-— as happily was abnormal except in a small 
e. 


ge of the stage was not confined 
to the Puritans: Bossuet denounced it ; 
and Jeremy Oollier and William Law (who 
also attacked it) were Tories and High 
Churchmen. The result of Collier’s denun- 
ciations was that 





**the theatre was left more and more to a sec. 
tion of the ‘town,’ and to the section which 
was not too particular about decency...... Comedy 
did not become decent...... The evolution took 
the form of degeneration...... When Congreve 
retired, and Vanbrugh took to architecture, 
and Farquhar died...... the production of 
comedies was left to inferior writers......[who] 
were forced by the disfavour into which their 
art had fallen to become less forcible rather than 
more refined.” 

Thus we see how the drama, when once it 
had divorced itself from the strongest senti- 
ments and aspirations of the nation, fell into 
gradual decay. It had come to represent 
the ideas and tastes of a class composed of 
the seamy side of the ‘‘town’’; and the 
nation, unable to modify it in the direction 
of decency, relinquished it to the rakes, the 
fribbles, and the inériguantes of the metro- 
polis. With the death of Farquhar it 
passed into a mere literary ‘‘survival,” a 
condition in which it remained till the days 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

The composition of these lectures was an 
extraordinary feat for one already in the 
toils of a mortal illness. The buoyant and 
energetic style never flags, holding the 
reader to the close. We have here the 
quintessence of our eighteenth-century lite- 
rature — the rich cream of criticism — the 
last skimming (to quote the quaint figure of 
Bacon) of an opulent brain. The Ford Lec- 
tures for 1903 fitly conclude the life-work 
of a nobly serious and impartial judge of 
books and men—a critic whose least merit, 
perhaps, was his admirably lucid and 
ungarnished style —stilus sanus et vere 
Atticus, utpote pressus et tenuis, et qui 
minimum ab usu quotidiano recedat. 








Jeremy Taylor. By Edmund Gosse. ‘English 
Men of Letters.”’ (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Gosse is always at home in the seven- 
teenth century; and—partly, no doubt, 
because of his literary sympathy with his 
subject—this biography of Jeremy Taylor 
is amongst his best work. It is not from 
any plenitude of material ; for, as he says, 
Taylor was biographically neglected after 
his death, and later ages have had to glean 
such material as they might, with the one 
contemporaneous support of Rust’s invalu- 
able funeral sermon on him. Since then 
biographers have had to reckon with 
only two principal publications: Heber’s 
‘Life of Jeremy Taylor,’ and Eden’s elabo- 
rate revision of that ‘ Life,’ which (as Mr. 
Gosse remarks) has not received the recog- 
nition due to its value. To these has 
since accrued supplementary matter, bearing 
specially on the Irish phase of Taylor’s 
career (this from Ulster church antiquaries), 
which makes a completer biography possible. 
Mr. Gosse has treated Taylor with his 
most practised literary skill, with a pro- 
portion, an eye for pictorial and allusive 
detail, a critical sureness and discrimination, 
which hold the reader’s interest and make 
for a more permanent value than is always 
the case in monographs written for @ 
series. Mr. Gosse is never dull, and he 
has added to our knowledge of Taylor’s 
life. In particular he has eliminated a 
small cloud of untrustworthy witness, by 
arriving at the conclusion that Lady 
Wray’s epistolary account of Taylor is 4 
forgery, or at best a mere compilation 
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so carelessly ignorant as to be of no value 
or authority. This is the alleged grand- 
daughter of Taylor, whose letter was among 
the papers of William Todd Jones of 
Homra, used by Heber in his ‘ Life.’ Mr. 
Gosse’s volume would have importance from 
this detection alone. 

The gradual development of the great 
divine’s genius is brought out by Mr. 
Gosse with a peculiar clearness that has 
never been attempted before. This arises 
largely from his treating Taylor’s books as 
what they are—the chief portion and feature 
of his life. Jeremy Taylor was no divine 
who sometimes published books; he was a 
writer whose energies took the water-bed of 
the Church. In this respect—to borrow a 
parallel from modern times and another 
communion—he was a Newman rather than 
a Manning. The son of a barber, he yet 
from his earliest schooldays displayed both 
his precocity and his purely intellectual 
trend. Mr. Gosse upsets more than one 
pious belief in regard to his ancestry, such 
as that he was descended from Dr. Nathaniel 
Taylor, burnt at the stake by Bonner; but 
himself suggests an assumption not less 
gratuitous, that Jeremy may have been con- 
nected with Dr. Thomas Taylor, teacher of 
Hebrew at Christ’s College during the 
young Jeremy’s boyhood, and “a brazen 
wall against Popery.” So hardly shall a 
biographer avoid the delights of speculative 
theory! Born at Cambridge, Jeremy slipped 
easily and naturally into the University, 
where he lived the typical life of a recluse 
scholar, passing from scholarship to degree 
and fellowship with marvellous rapidity, 
distinguished already by that attractive 
sweetness which was no less eminent in him 
than intellectual brilliance, but not gre- 
garious. As Mr. Gosse remarks, he had for 
fellows at the University Milton, Crashaw, 
Herbert, Fuller, and Henry More, yet with 
none of them did he come into relation. 
For that matter, it is scarcely less remarkable 
that none of these great writers to be came 
into relation with each other. The accident 
of a schoolfellow getting him to preach for 
him at St. Paul’s brought reputation and 
the notice of Laud in his twenty-second 
year. Laud was delighted, but Taylor was 
too purely a preacher, too little of a divine, 
for the aggressive purposes of Laud, who 
had come to send a sword upon the earth. 
He transferred Jeremy to a _ fellow- 
ship in his chosen college of All Souls, 
Oxford. There for two years he remained, 
cramming the Fathers and acquiring the 
arts and learning necessary for seventeenth- 
century controversy. 

No doubt Taylor was by nature wholly 
imaginative and deficient in solidity. Yet 
it may be doubted whether we should thank 
Laud for endeavouring to convert him into 
a school divine. It was this training which 
spoilt the earlier, and appeared inter- 
mittently with evil effect in the later, 
writings of Jeremy Taylor. It did not make 
him an acute controversialist, a sound 
casuist, a deep theologian; but it did for 
a time retard, and afterwards alloy, the 
development of a splendid rhetorician. Yet 
at Oxford he did much to broaden his 
naturally quick sympathies. On the one 
hand, he was allied with the Franciscan 
friar Franciscus 4 Sancta Clara, the friend 
also of his patron Laud ; on the other, with 





the sceptical and subtle-witted Chilling- | 


worth, who amicably blamed his one-sided 
controversial methods. From all this he 
emerged at last what we should now call a 
broad-minded High Churchman, who could 
win the respect even of so fierce a Puritan 
as Milton, as one whose 

life, learning, faith, and pure intent 

Would have been held in high esteem with Paul. 

In his early publications, the ‘Sermon on 
the Gunpowder Plot’ and ‘ Episcopacy 
Asserted,’ there is no token of the Jeremy 
Taylor who was to be a glory of English 
prose. His imagination, his opulent fancy, 
are not even foreshadowed ; they were over- 
laid and choked by masses of dry learning 
accumulated at Oxford. The style in the 
‘Sermon’ is cramped and uneasy; in the 
‘Episcopacy Asserted’ it has become clear 
and direct, but is still bare and arid. The 
copious variety of his best work could not 
be suspected from these efforts. His best 
friend was misfortune—the rebellion which, 
depriving him first of Laud and then of 
his next patron, Lord Hatton of Kirby, 
cooped him in the obscurity of a South 
Wales parish as chaplain to Lord Carbery 
and his lady at their house Golden 
Grove. It cast out the Laudian train- 
ing; it removed him from books and 
pedantry. He could no longer crowd his 
writings with casuistic and _ patristic 
learning, with bristling Latin and Greek 
quotations. Forced back on itself, his 
native genius began to find out its way. 
Above all, it set him preaching to a small, 
sympathetic, and cultured audience of the 
resident gentry, which—under these bene- 
ficent conditions—drew forth his rhetorical 
powers in their highest form. The cast 
of his genius had an essential kinship 
with that of the poet, in its profuse 
imagery, its luxuriant fancy, and—like the 
poet’s—needed for its development that his 
mind should be stored by suffering and 
experience. Family no less than public 
calamity contributed to this result at 
Golden Grove, and still further humanized, 
moreover, his naturally sweet and sym- 
pathetic character. To this Welsh exile, 
this enforced retirement, which he looked 
on as a misfortune, belongs his greatest 
work — all the work by which he is 
immortal. 

The change came with no burst, but 
gradually, throughout a series of books 
conceived during his earlier period, when 
he was rector of Uppingham or accom- 
panying the army of Charles I. An 
‘Apology for Liturgy,’ the ‘Liberty of 
Prophesying,’ show a style steadily clari- 
fying itself; his religious romance (as it 
may almost be called) ‘The Great Exem- 
plar’ shows also the unfolding of his fancy. 
The ‘Holy Living,’ his first book entirely 
conceived at Golden Grove, Mr. Gosse has 
the independence to pronounce over-valued 
as a literary work; and we are at one with 
him. It lacks the imaginative power 
which makes its successor, the ‘ Holy 
Dying,’ the first of Taylor’s great books. 
But it was with the two volumes of sermons 
preached at Golden Grove, the publication 
of which we owe to the instigation of his 
friend and patroness the first Lady Car- 
bery (who died before their appearance), 
that his genius culminated. There is Jeremy 
in all his glory, especially in the first 





section, later published, though first in 
time. In order to judge Taylor one need 
not go further. 


He has more various power and richness 
than any of the great seventeenth-century 
masters of prose. That quality of sweet- 
ness which endeared him to his friends and 
made him a popular director humanizes 
also his writings, and it is wedded with a 
playful humour, a quality which only 
Fuller, in different fashion, possessed. 
Even in the labyrinthine ‘Ductor Dubi- 
tantium’ comes a description of Chilling- 
worth, who 


‘‘when he read the Roman doctors was very 
much of their opinion, and as much against 
them when he read their adversaries ; but kept 
himself to the religion of his country, con- 
cerning which at all times he remembered 
that there were rare arguments and answers 
respectively, though he could not then think 
on them.” 


In the sweet and bantering pleasantry of 
this there is something akin to lovable Dick 
Steele. But while these traits humanize 
Taylor’s magnificent rhetoric, bring it nearer 
than the remote and lonely splendour of 
his great rival, Sir Thomas Browne, its 
master quality is, by general consent, the 
prodigious activity of his fancy, lavishing 
itself in endless imagery. He seizes on 
all natural objects and phenomena, and 
converts them to radiant illustration, with 
a universal chemistry scarce paralleled 
outside Shakspeare. This delighted and 
delighting profusion is echoed in his style, 
which, at such times, heaps up its clauses 
and its ‘‘ands”’ with a breathless and zest- 
ful prodigality. Let us confess it runs riot 
to the extent of lacking structural firmness 
and completion; yet its copiousness has a 
generous glory, fountaining forth like an 
organ in blast from all its pipes. And (as 
Mr. Gosse points out) he can mingle these 
flocks of clauses with succinct, shapely, and 
quite modern sentences. Mr. Gosse, too, 
happily observes his sensitiveness to all 
images drawn from light. We might say 
all radiant things, from rosebuds to young 
children, appeal to his own radiance of 
power. Tender beauty and sublimity are 
equally at his command. 

But beyond his province of rhetoric 
Taylor was weak; in pure intellect he did 
not excel, and no study could make him 
a controversialist or a great divine. Thus, 
when years quieted the ferment of fancy, 
he declined. From the time he left Wales 
he put forth no more great work, and his 
Irish episcopate saw a fine genius pass 
away in dreary ecclesiastical brawls. His 
maturing was slow, his decay quick ; some 
three years out of fifty cover his greatness. 
But those years at Golden Grove were golden 
years, and have left to all time some of the 
most golden prose in literature. Beyond 
this, and his gentle and zealous life, 
Jeremy Taylor has the glory that (in the 
‘Liberty of Prophesying’) he was first to 
preach the principles of toleration. It was 
a sad irony which doomed his latest years 
to the forcible suppression of the Ulster 
Presbyterians. 
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The Island Pharisees. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tue oddness of this book is not its least 
striking feature. Not that its oddness is too 
obvious, for it comes rather from a certain 
unfamiliarity of thought and matter than 
mere eccentricity of manner or method. We 
doubt if the majority of good islanders will 
be gratified, edified, or greatly enlightened 
by this critical survey of themselves and their 
complacent attitude towards some of their 
own institutions and leading characteristics. 
This satire makes one think perhaps a little 
too ‘‘furiously”” even for more observant 
and critical folks. It takes a light and 
narrative form ; it is subtle, for though the 
real intention is always manifest, it is not 
always over-emphasized. The indictment is 
sincere and severe, keen and quiet, and not 
over kind—and there is something in it, 
though not, perhaps, so much as the author 
supposes. The number of uncommon 
objects in life—even novels—is, in spite 
of advertisements, limited. ‘A Man of 
Devon,’ from the same pen, may be there- 
fore remembered by some people. ‘The 
Island Pharisees’ is still more notable. 
The characters in it are cleverly turned into 
concrete human beings, yet each stands in 
some sort for an idea, a thought—in some 
instances a determined absence of thought. 
The author’s notion is that one idiosyncrasy 
of the islanders is a settled distrust and dis- 
like of all mental processes likely to result 
in criticism of the thing that is—at any rate 
in their own island. They wish not only 
to ignore their deeper longings and feelings, 
if they have any, but also to turn from 
the thought of the sorrows and soreg that 
writhe beneath the surface of their smiling 
prosperity and grave respectability. Want 
of insight and sympathy, not lack of prac- 
tical aid, is the chief arraignment. The 
author has used a young foreigner, an alien 
onlooker, to illustrate and deepen his, or 
rather Richard Shelton’s, views. The 
foreigner, a very talented impersonation, 
will not be agreeable to all readers. 
His luminous reflections, spoken or merely 
suggested, react on the already impression- 
able temperament of the hero, and make a 
species of chorus to his own thoughts and 
observations throughout the story. Hero 
and story are not, however, the words to use 
in connexion with this sufficiently well-born, 
well-bred, well-off young man and his 
peculiar experiences. He returns to his 
native shores after a period of foreign 
travel. Absence has sharpened his senses 
to what is at first a merely pleasurable feel- 
ing of contrast between what he has left 
and what greets him at Dover Station—the 
manners, speech, and tone around him. He 
has hardly seated himself in the train (for 
no particular reason he has chosen a third- 
class compartment) before he feels his casual 
observations ane and strengthening. 
The presence of the young foreigner already 
mentioned is partly responsible for the 
dropping of scales from his eyes. He begins 
to see his chance companions and country- 
men of both sexes as it were through another 
man’s eyes. This process does not cease till 
the last page in the book, and culminates in 
an upheaval of his own outward life as well 
as inward thought. The actual episodes and 
general trend of the action need not be 


By John Galsworthy. 


indicated here, though there are humour 
and strength in parts. Several of the men 
and women, gentle and simple, and 
especially a girl of good family, are not 
to be overlooked. They are—if we admit 
the premises and the position—excellently 
imagined and realized. Without being the 
‘ill bird” of the proverb, we may recom- 
mend this book to our fellow-islanders. 





Gods and Fighting Men: the Story of the 
Tuatha de Danaan and of the Fianna of 
Ireland. Arranged and put into English 
by Lady Gregory. (Murray.) 

Tue ‘ Forus feasa ar Eirinn’ (‘ Foundation 

of Knowledge on Ireland’) of Geoffrey 

Keating, finished in 1629, and read and 

transcribed in every Irish-speaking part of 

Ireland during the two succeeding centuries, 

is the latest literary summary in Irish of 

the historical tales, traces of which are to be 
found in Irish books for many previous 
centuries. Leabhar na Huidhri, an exist- 

ing manuscript written about the year 1100, 

shows that many of these tales were preva- 

lent beforethatdate. The glossary of Cormac, 
the composition of which may be attributed 
to the tenth century, is evidence that in the 
year 900 they were part of literature. The 
Irish manuscript numbered 1395 in the 
library of St. Gall carries them back to the 
eighth century, and as they were then part 
of common knowledge, it is easy to believe 
that they were well known two or three 
centuries earlier. It is, therefore, a justifi- 
able hypothesis that they were in existence 
at the time of the introduction of writing into 
Ireland from Italy. Had they, when first 
met with, been attributed to any one great 
author, it is probable that some indication 
of this attribution would have survived. 
Such is the nature of the evidence which 
justifies the belief that these historical tales 
of the early history of Ireland are older 
than the fifth century and the introduc- 
tion of writing into the island. How much 
older they are is unknown, but the remote 
period to which they can be traced, and 
the study of their development and 
elaboration, lead to the conclusion that 
they were the foundation of Irish lite- 
rature. They present considerable varia- 
tions in detail, but are constant in certain 
particulars. Thus, three races in the same 
order—the Firbolg, the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
and the Gaedhel—are always represented as 
the successive rulers of Ireland, each asso- 
ciated with particular topographical features 
and particular names of illustrious men. 
That all this, whatever its origin, is to be 
regarded in its existing form rather as lite- 
rature than as historical narrative, is shown 
by the fact that it is difficult to trace in the 
accounts of these races any distinctive lin- 
guistic or social characteristics. They have 
tribes and kings and administrators of laws 
and hereditary artificers, resembling those of 
the Irish of the early Middle Ages, and nota 
single sentence of any speech but Irish is 
put into their mouths. When the Gaedhel, 


or, as they are often called, the race of 
Miledh, are established in the land, there 
are further developments of historical tales. 
A great series, of which the centre is the 
famous Tain Bo Cuailgne, relate to the times 
of King Ailill and Queen Medhb, the 
exploits of Cuchulainn and his friends and 








foes. The heroes, the character of the 
adventures, and the general style of 
these tales are uniform. Another series 
deal with events in the days of a 
later king, Cormac Mac Airt, and of 
heroines and heroes of his time—Graine, 
and Finn, Oisin, Osgar, and Caeilte, 
They too have their proper characteristic 
epithets, and are associated also with 
topographical features. In all their ad- 
ventures these heroes never fall in with 
those of the time of Ailill and Medhb, and 
their histories are related in a totally 
different style from those of Cuchulainn and 
his contemporaries. Both series are joined 
on to the period of the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, but in different 
ways, for the survivors of the Court of 
Cormac Mac Airt are represented as talking 
on earth with St. Patrick in the Agallamh 
na Senorach, while in the Siabhar Carpait 
Cachulainn is called up from Hades by 
St. Patrick to prove the power of the saint, 
and thus help to overcome the doubts of 
the pagan king Laeghaire. 

The stories of the heroes of King Cormac 
Mac Airt’s day are of a higher degree of 
literary ability, and show more true poetry 
and less mere marvel, than those which tell 
of the reign of Ailill and Medhb, and they 
are more closely connected with later Irish 
literature. 

Such is the scope of the tales of Lady 
Gregory’s book. They are all interesting, 
and most readers will agree with what 
Dr. Butcher is quoted as saying about a 
story of Cuchulainn: ‘‘ It opened up a great 
world of beautiful legend, which, though 
accounting myself an Irishman, I had never 
known at all.” 

Many of the tales are taken from the 
‘Silva Gadelica’ of Mr. Standish Hayes 
O’Grady. It is a pity that some of the 
other contributing translators, and Lady 
Gregory herself, have not followed his 
example of translating good Irish into 
equally good English. It is a harmless 
affectation of Dr. Douglas Hyde to make 
believe not to know enough English to 
translate Irish, and to prove his Irish 
patriotism by writing broken English. 
Prof. Kuno Meyer appears to think that 
obsolete English words express the mean- 
ing of simple Irish better than everyday 
modern words, and thus his heroes fare 
instead of going, and reach their steads, 
instead of their homes, and employ a wright 
to work for them, instead of a carpenter. 
An Eastern proverb says, ‘‘The words of 
kings are kings of words,” but Lady Gregory 
prefers to use an intentionally illiterate 
method of expression at the Court of the 
King of Tara, because in a cottage at 
Kiltartan she heard a sad story of the 
death of kings so told. But the cottager 
meant to tell the tale in the choicest lan- 
guage he had, and he would like to hear a 
story in English such as Goldsmith’s rather 
than in this artificial language. A graver 
faultisthat, to support an untenable historical 
hypothesis, Lady Gregory has tampered 
with the text of some of the tales, and left 
out such great names as those of Cormac and 
of Art. But these are critical objections to 
a book which is not meant to be critical 
and which will do good service by encourag- 
ing the reading world to make the acquaint- 
ance of Irish literature. 
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Highways and Byways in Sussex. By E. V. 
Lucas. With Illustrations by Frederick 
L. Griggs. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Sussex has recently found its laureate in 
Mr. Kipling, whose poem in ‘The Five 
Nations’ will become the inevitable quotation 
for the use of all writers on this county. 
We had the curiosity to wonder whether 
Mr. Lucas had made use of it, and came 
pat upon the opening stanza, slightly mis- 
quoted, on the second page of the book, 
and a further five stanzas later. Mr. 
Kipling has summarized the essential 
physical features of Sussex in a way 
which must rejoice the hearts of all 
true lovers of their county from Selsey to 
Rye. Mr. Lucas has summarized the 
geography, the history, and the personal 
associations of Sussex in a volume of 
400 pages. He must have found it a 
pleasant task when he set about preparing 
this book as an addition to the engaging 
‘Highways and Byways” Series, for he 
has intimate knowledge of his subject, con- 
siderable literary ability, and the necessary 
enthusiastic appreciation of the beauties of 
breezy, invigorating downs, rich parks, and 
retired woodlands. 


If I see well, I’m king of what I see, 


says Mr. Meredith in one of his illuminative 
poems, and the truth thus crisply put is one 
that is becoming ever more widely recog- 
nized. Hence the publication of various 
series of books which are taking the place 
of the dry, old-fashioned ‘‘ guides,” con- 
noting a widening interest in the beauties 
of scenery and in matters of personal and 
historical associations. Mr. Lucas, with a 
proper enthusiasm for his district, shows 
how we may take to the open road in 
Sussex—he provided us some years since 
with a delightful pocket companion for such 
occasions—and with deviations down lanes, 
through footpaths, and over pathless 
downs, may find pleasures inexhaustible. 
His method, so far as he can be said 
to employ one, is pleasant. He does not 
mark out definite ‘‘ tours” to be followed 
by his readers, but, taking various places 
as centres of interesting country, zigzags 
across Sussex from the north-west, about 
Midhurst, to the border country of the 
north-east in the neighbourhood of Tun- 
bridge Wells, thus providing hints as to those 
places at which one may best stop to study 
a particular district, for most districts will 
bear study if only the student is equipped 
with a proper love of the country. If we 
but walk, or ride, or drive from point to 
point, we miss more than half of the 

eauty and interest of the country through 
which we are travelling. We want time 
for digressions up every hill, down every 
promising byway, along every promising 
footpath, and all such are promising wherever 
a tantalizing bend, dip in the land, or over- 
hanging bough cuts off the view. That 
Mr. Lucas, with pen in hand, is himself a 
master of the art of divagation, he shows 
amply in the course of this volume. Per- 
haps we should not quarrel with him greatly 
on that account if only his work had been 
provided with a fuller index. 

In history Sussex has its chief import- 
ance as providing the battle-ground on 
which Harold and William of Normandy 





fought for the English crown, and the inci- 
dent here receives adequate treatment in 
the light of modern research. In the story 
of our literature the county has no great 
association beyond being the birthplace of 
Shelley ; but Shelley, though born and 
brought up at Field Place, passed his 
short, active life away from his native 
county, which played virtually no part in 
his poetry. Mr. Lucas is, however, able to 
point to many notable authors, characters, 
and other celebrities who were natives of 
or sojourners in Sussex. Brighton, of 
course, since the Prince Regent made 
it fashionable, has known almost every- 
body; but, apart from those who have 
visited Thackeray’s ‘‘ Dr. Brighton,” there 
are other memorable literary associations. 
Coleridge introducing himself, in 1817, 
to Cary on the beach at Littlehampton, 
while the translator of Dante was reading 
Homer to his son, seems a subject made to 
the hand of some painter of pictures. It 
was at Felpham, about half a dozen miles 
west of Littlehampton, that William Blake 
saw a fairies’ funeral—Felpham which the 
poet-painter declared to be 

‘*a sweet place for study, because it is more 
spiritual than London. Heaven opens here on 
all sides its golden gates; the windows are 
not obstructed by vapours ; voices of celestial 
inhabitants are more distinctly heard, their 
forms more distinctly seen ; and my cottage is 
also a shadow of their houses.” 


At Felpham, too, Hayley, a Sussex man, 
lived, greatly honoured by the readers of his 
time, died, was buried, and lies unre- 
membered by readers of to-day. Cowper 
visited Sussex, but was unable to write 
there, so made but a brief stay before 
returning to his loved Weston. Lamb, 
whom Mr. Lucas felicitously describes as 
‘‘fastidiously urban,” visited Brighton, and 
wrote afterwards in the very abandonment 
of whimsicality of one of the smallest of 
Sussex churches. Of Brighton Mr. Lucas 
writes with particular success, indicating at 
once its history and characteristics within 
the sufficient space of a single chapter. A 
full-page quotation from ‘Dombey and 
Son’ appears to us to be redundant. If 
Dickens, why not Thackeray? If Dr. Blim- 
ber’s, why not Miss Honeyman’s, or that 
memorable interview at the Pier in ‘ Philip’? 
But such extracts from novels are really 
not wanted in a book of this character; a 
reference to them should be sufficient for 
those educated readers to whom such a book 
is likely to appeal. Later, when dealing with 
Winchelsea, Mr. Lucas quotes more fittingly 
a couple of pages from ‘ Denis Duval’—more 
fittingly because Thackeray was dealing 
with the actual history of the town. Shak- 
speare is made to contribute three pages on 
the flimsiest excuse; but when mentioning 
Bates’s Oak in Perham Park, and referring 
to Bates as an archer at Agincourt, Mr. 
Lucas misses the opportunity of pointing 
out that he is one of the three soldiers 
who have a straight talk with the king on 
the eve of the battlein ‘Henry V.’ In this 
matter of quotation Mr. Lucas evinces a 
courageous freedom, drawing not only upon 
older writers on the county and its worthies 
—Taylor the Water Poet, Fuller, and Cobbett 
—but also on such recent ones as Richard 
Jefferies, the retiring author of ‘Idle- 
hurst,’ and various living bards. He might 





have recalled that Mr. A. J. OC. Hare gave 
us a ‘Sussex’ about ten years ago. 

While writing as one who sees well, and 
suggesting a sense of the restfulness of the 
great parks of Sussex, of the invigoration 
of her lanes and woodlands, Mr. Lucas does 
not neglect the human interest in which his 
county is rich and varied, ranging from Jack 
Cade to Mr. Kipling, from William Blake 
to Thomas Paine; and on the subject of the 
national game of cricket he waxes enthusiastic 
again and again as he touches upon the 
towns and villages associated with Newland, 
Nyren, Noah Mann, and other heroes of the 
cricket-field. He is repeatedly—and with 
justice—indignant at the way in which 
village churches are kept locked, and only 
to be seen as ‘‘show”’ places after hunting 
up the holders of the keys. The frequent 
happiness of the author’s style is notable, 
though occasionally we find indications of 
haste in production, and of affectation. We 
have referred to Lamb’s being described as 
‘‘ fastidiously urban’’; happy, too, is this 
of Verdley Castle, “ Utilitarianism was too 
much for it, and its stones fell to Mac- 
adam.”’ A writer of Mr. Lucas’s ability 
should not spoil a passage telling of the 
lark’s song on the downs by closing 
with a packing of the sublime and the 
ridiculous into two such words as ‘‘cosmic 
twitter”; and he should not apply the word 
‘‘ miscreant ’’ to a notable public man; it is 
tasteless, if not libellous. Of Hawker of 
Morwenstow we are told ‘‘he was not him- 
self a smuggler, but his parishioners were”’; 
and of the well-woman at the Tunbridge 
Wells spring, ‘‘ Those visitors that descend 
her steps are impelled rather by curiosity 
than ritual, and many never return”— 
which is ambiguous. 

The book is so good that we must not 
end with dispraise. It makes a reader 
already at home in Sussex desirous of 
going off again to its grand downs, while 
Mr. Griggs’s excellent drawings render 
admirably many things we know and 
strengthen our wish to visit those parts 
of the county as yet unfamiliar. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Vineyard. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tur scene of Mrs. Craigie’s new novel 
is provincial, the characters are provincial, 
but the atmosphere is literary. Jennie 
Sussex, Gerald Federan, Rachel Tredegar, 
Helmyng, and Harlowe are not simple 
with the simplicity of country folk who 
accept the conventions. They are infected 
with the modern disease of self-conscious- 
ness; they are always pulling their souls 
up by the roots in order to see how 
they grow. In fine, every character is a 
projection of ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes.” It is 
true that each character is clearly drawn, 
but behind all the differentiating traits we 
find the same temper, the same spirit, a 
bitter wistfulness, a pitiful irony, an acid 
compassion. The spiritual analysis is 
carried on not only by the characters, but 
also by their creator. Indeed, Mrs. Craigie’s 
method may be compared to that of the 
vivisector. Her creatures are alive; 
they respond to her stimulus, and as they 
respond she explains the response. | This 
method sacrifices the life of the emotions to 
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the life of the mind. Mrs. Craigie is not 
interested in the physical side of love. She 
does not greatly care whether Federan 
marries Jennie or Rachel. What she cares 
for is the drama of mental moods, spiritual 
postures, and imaginative attitudes. Hers is 
a subtle, shadowy realm, and its denizens 
lack the beef and the blood of the characters 
in less sophisticated and more popular 
fiction. But life and love have grown too 
complicated for bold, broad, slapdash treat- 
ment, and the dim recesses of the modern 
mind must be explored by new paths. 
The charm of Mrs. Craigie’s extremely 
delicate art is its equipoise between realism 
and romance. Jennie, for example, is sheer 
romance shot with sheer realism. Her 
imagination is romantic, while her brain is 
cool reason. She is a fine and by no means 
rare type of modern woman, the woman in 
whom the dualism of passion and perception 
sets up a perpetual interplay of the senses. 
Rachel is not so vivid, but her maid 
Tagg is a perfect miniature. Indeed, all 
Mrs. Craigie’s women are sharply cha- 
racterized. Her men are not so sure and 
salient. Federan is curiously un-English. 
He is a French lover; and to us Mrs. 
Craigie’s men are all tinged with Gallicism. 
Another Gallic quality is the intellectual 
cruelty of her method. Her bitterness 
seems to grow keener. Towards women she 
is peculiarly remorseless, though her most 
cutting strokes are often followed by a 
restrained sigh. Here are some epigrams. 
Mrs. Puddifant’s figure was 
** not all it had been in some respects, and very 
much more than it had been in others,” 

‘* Nothing is utterly false. A sham jewel is 
genuine paste.” 

‘*The young of both sexes often take the 
still happiness of being loved for love itself.” 

‘**Humour is the refuge of the disappointed 
wise: the disappointed unwise take to 
religion.” 
The book is disfigured by misprints. It is 
really time to ask publishers or authors 
to make a stand against the growing laxity 
in this respect. 


The Red Leaguers. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tue scene is here laid in the district which 
formed the background of the admirable 
‘Squireen,’ and one or two characters from 
that story are again brought before us; 
but the present novel is more artistic in 
execution, and far wider in scope than its 
predecessor. It is the history of an ima- 
ginary Celtic insurrection, supposed to take 
place in the near future, and purports to be 
written by one of the rebel leaders, who, as 
has often happened in real cases of this sort, 
belongs to the Protestant section of the com- 
munity. In spite of a determined resist- 
ance on the part of the loyal minority, the 
rebellion is at first successful; but the 
national spirit of Jaisses faire and lack of 
staying power lead in the end to a hopeless 
and most humorously depicted collapse. The 
chronicle of these vicissitudes shows a power 
of lucid and picturesque narration and a 
minute accuracy in detail unsurpassed 
amongst Irish novelists of the present day. 
We cannot help thinking that the author, 
while obviously striving after impartiality, 
has done a little more than justice to the 


By Shan F. Bullock. 


his belief that the deadly religious animosity 
which is Ireland’s chief curse still smoulders 
fiercely as ever on both sides, under much 
apparent courtesy and kindness of inter- 
= is, we fear, only too well grounded 
in fact. 





The Story of Tonty. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. (Grant Richards.) 


‘‘TuHEe romancer,” says Mrs. Catherwood, 
‘ig covered with the dust of old books, 
modern books, great books, and out of them 
all brings in a condensing hand these pic- 
tures of two men whose lives were as large 
as their continent.” The two men are 
La Salle and his friend and companion 
Henri de Tonty, who in the seventeenth 
century explored the western parts of North 
America. The author’s object has pro- 
fessedly been to write Tonty’s story rather 
than that of the better-known La Salle, but 
the narrative is intimately concerned with 
both. It is obvious that out of La Salle’s 
schemes and expeditions sufficient material 
for a full novel could not be obtained, save 
by a master hand. Stevenson would have 
loved to write of those wild journeys. But 
Mrs. Catherwood has thought to supplement 
her interest by furbishing up two love stories. 
La Salle is provided with an affair of the 
heart, the object of his affections being 
Jeanne de Ber, a young dévote; and Tonty, 
not to be out in the cold, is supplied with a 
sweetheart, Barbe, who is represented as 
La Salle’s niece. It is to be doubted if 
even these strands are adequate to give the 
tale unity. The action straggles; the narra- 
tive is divided into three parts, to which the 
dates 1678, 1683, and 1687 are severally 
affixed; and we feel no very great interest 
in the explorer’s success or in his love- 
making. ‘The story is carried to the tragic 
death of La Salle in the wilderness, and the 
union of Barbe and Tonty. We fear that the 
author has unduly hampered herself by her 
choice of a subject; for she shows much 
skill in her characterization and an unusual 
tenderness in her writing, which are reasons 
for regret that she should have been 
tempted to use these properties on an 
unprofitable theme. 





The Watcher on the Tower. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts is a tale of London political and society 
life at the period of the Napoleonic wars, with 
a strong Russian and Jewish interest. Mr. 
Hales has a very good idea of the construc- 
tion of a rattling sensational narrative, but 
his method of treatment appears to be that 
of a newspaper correspondent, who wishes to 
turn out a picturesque column of material 
in haste for telegraphic dispatch. He maps 
out a number of situations, and converts 
them into what American journalists call 
‘* good stories.” He is perhaps at his best in 
describing a fight, between men or game- 
cocks. Cock-fighting he handles with special 
and affectionate enthusiasm. Israelites who 
have made any study of the history of their 
own people, and of the human race, will be 
more amused than flattered by his generali- 
zations regarding the Jews of his story, 
effusively eulogistic as these are. His 
notion appears to be that all Jews are the 
lineal descendants of kings, and men whose 


By A. G. Hales. 





good qualities of the Ulster Protestant; but 


“pedigree” was ancient and honourable 


before the ancestors of any of the other 
peoples in the world had been heard of. 
Here and elsewhere he is crude and lacks 
insight. 





The Vulgar Truth. By L. Lockhart Lang. 
(Arnold. ) 

Tus is a brightly written story of modern 
society life. One hardly knows why it is 
called ‘The Vulgar Truth,’ unless because 
a number of its characters, put forward as 
types of what are called “smart sets,” 
are very vulgar. Oa the other hand, its 
three principal characters, a doctor, his wife, 
and his niece, are very decent and agree- 
able people. The unfortunate husband of 
the worst of the ‘‘ smart’? women, Lady 
Flavia, is also a likable person, despite his 
peculiarities ; and their doings are depicted 
with all the brightness and glitter of 
drawing-room comedy. In fact, there is a 
good deal in the story that suggests the 
theatre. It is amusing, not badly written, 
and could be read easily upon the laziest of 
holidays, without the exercise of any thought. 
A certain cleverness is requisite for the 
production of this sort of thing, and we find 
both cleverness and deftness in ‘ The Vulgar 
Truth,’ as well as elements of farce and 
exaggeration. 


A Comedy of Conscience. By 8. Weir 
Mitchell. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Mr. Davin Doveras was the pioneer of 
American books in this country; he in- 
troduced to us originally almost all those 
of Mr. Howells ; and his latest issue is this 
story by a popular writer across the Atlantic. 
The theme is of the slightest, but it is 
handled agreeably and with a sense of 
humour. It depends merely upon an acci- 
dent in a tram-car. Serena Vernon sat next 
to a gentlemanly person, who made off with 
her purse, but involuntarily left behind hima 
valuable ring, worth eight hundred dollars. 
The problem, therefore, is simply—since 
this man stole my property, can I appro- 
priate his? Of course, this is complicated 
by the possibility that the ring may have 
been annexed from some one else. She 
therefore consults her conscience, and finds 
no help there. The parson argues that she 
cannot claim the ring, but suggests that 
she should devote the proceeds of its sale to 
church work! Other worldly friends have 
no scruple in laughing at her scruples, and 
her attentive and wealthy cousin John 
Winterbourne is not sorry to see her drift- 
ing into a perplexed condition in which she 
must seek his assistance. Ultimately, Miss 
Vernon advertises, and becomes a celebrity. 
Apparently the ring belongs to thousands 
of people. But with Mr. Winterbourne’s 
aid she identifies the thief, and secures 
peace—also a husband. It is a pretty piece 
of comedy, and suggests a delicate touch. 
One can almost see it making into a one-act 
curtain-raiser. Perhaps that will be its 
fate. As an airy trifle, light as whipped 
cream, it suffices in its present form. 


By Lady Helen Forbes. 


His Eminence. 
(Nash.) 
Tus is a well-told story of the eighteenth 
century which keeps the attention and 
interest on the gui vive. Lady Helen Forbes 





has got well into the atmosphere of the 
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time and place chosen. Strife of tongues 
and intrigues of various sorts hold high 
revel inthe ancient town called Montechiari, 
situated in the fastnesses of Northern Italy. 
The most carefully wrought and important 

ersonage in the coil is his Eminence the 

ardinal d’Este, who from small beginnings 
—in spite of his great name—comes to be part 
regent and part ruler of the ancient duke- 
dom which has survived many changes, 
and in the closing years of the century still 
stands as in medizval times. The great 
Revolution has just taken place in France, 
and the spirits of unrest and misrule are 
abroad in Europe as well as in the mimic 
court of Montechiari. The young Corsican 
general is about to invade Italy, while the 
Montechiarians are busy settling or refusing 
to settle their small disputes. Mutterings, 
too, from the wretched folk in the low town 
are to be heard directed against the aristo- 
crats in the high town. Their complaining 
scarcely reaches the palace where the young 
widow-duchess and regent dances and makes 
love to a handsome captain of the Guard, 
heedless of these and other signs of the 


times. The enthusiasm is all for the 
ambitious Cardinal, not for the fair 
“foreign woman,” as they call the 


Duchess. The drawing of these people 
and others shows some knowledge of human 
nature in general, as well as of the par- 
ticular period. The struggle for power 
between the Cardinal and the lady is made 
to seem very real. So is the strange dotage 
of the aged archbishop, who can and does 
look back on the Court of more than one of 
the Louises, not always too discreetly. The 
Little Sister of the Poor is prettily drawn, 
so are the ducal children. Once or twice 
the Duchess reminds one of Stevenson’s 
Princess Serafina, though the former is in 
every sense inferior. The book is written 
with taste and some strength, though the 
apparition of Napoleon is not particularly 
vivid. It closes in an atmosphere of gloom, 
the sombre hue of real life rather than the 
colours of romance. 


The Law of Life. 
(Heinemann. ) 


To play faithfully the part one has chosen 
—that is the simple rule of conduct to which 
the imposing title of the law of life is given 
in this story. A charming young lady is 
married to a middle-aged professor of 
mathematics at an American university, so 
busily engaged in the writing of learned 
treatises that he neglects all his domestic 
and social duties. At the same home of 
learning is a younger professor, more con- 
scious of the claims of beauty, upon whom 
Mrs. Penfold learns to look more tenderly 
than upon her industrious husband. This 
brings her perilously near the verge of 
divorce, but she contrives to keep an affec- 
tionate respect for the scholarly and absent- 
minded being to whose life she has linked 
her own, and, actuated alone by a desire not 
to hurt his feelings, resists the temptation 
to leave him. If the outlines of the story 
are familiar, the treatment is original and 
clever. Mrs. Penfold and Richard Waring 
are hoth drawn with a skilful hand. Their 
love scenes, in which a strong note of pas- 
sion is sometimes struck, are written with a 
fine sense of delicacy and restraint. Some 


By Anna McClure Sholl. 





of the minor characters in the story talk 
overmuch in epigrams, but the dialogue as 
a whole is bright and interesting. A want 
of simplicity is the chief defect of the 
author’s style. 


The Despoilers. By Edmund Mitchell. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Tus ‘‘story of a missing will” is not so 
commonplace as the central device would 
indicate, for the action takes place mainly 
in Tenerife and Brazil, and the local colour- 
ing is dexterously managed. But four 
unscrupulous lawyers are surely too many for 
one novel! England is responsible for two 
out of the number, and we vaguely wonder 
what becomes of the London practice of 
such gentlemen while they are careering 
all over the world to spite a legatee, 
with a deceased client’s will in a brown 
kit bag, and indulging in similar eccen- 
tricities. The author's knowledge of the 
methods of the “ pettifogging” profession 
is not commensurate with his hatred; for 
instance, he represents a draft will as 
written on parchment. The book is alto- 
gether too melodramatic, but a strong 
situation occurs here and there, in spite of 
manifold improbabilities. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


The Annals of Tacitus. Books I.-VI. An 
English Translation, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps, by G. G. Ramsay, Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
(Murray.)—There are signs of a widespread 
and growing interest in classical authors. 
There was the same thirst, but stronger, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, which we have to thank for that 
series of incomparable translations which, 
whatever their merit as ‘‘ cribs,’’ must 
always rank high amongst the treasures of 
English literature. But the demand and the 
supply have not been so well matched since. 
Translations there have been in plenty during 
the last two centuries, from the prolific Thomas 
Taylor to Bentley and Bohn; but almost all 
lack the virtues of style which alone can give 
permanent value to this class of book, and 
secure for it a place in literature. The trans- 
lation has been regarded too much as a crutch 
for the weak, and its possibilities as a literary 
work neglected. Of late there has been a 
change in this respect, but the translations 
have gone to the other extreme, and become 
affected. 

Prof. Ramsay has done a distinct service to 
letters by his introduction, which we regard 
as the most important part of his book. It is 
an essay of eighty pages on the translations 
of Tacitus in several European languages, 
which touches new ground, and is interesting 
as a critical study. He draws attention to 
the merits of the Italian and French ren- 
derings, of which he gives specimens. In M. 
Panckoucke’s list of translations, he says, 
‘we find that France stands at the top with 153; 
next comes Germany with 142; Italy can boast of 
63, England of only 35......standing at the bottom of 
the list in point of number, and as a whole, it must 
be admitted, in quality also.” 

We do not agree with the last statement, and 
Dr. Ramsay admits himself that 

“German scholarship is more celebrated for its 
learning than for its style; and I soon found that 
a German translation, however good, could afford 
no guidance for a translation into English.” 

For conciseness and force he gives the palm 
to Davanzati’s version in the ‘“ volgare 
Fiorentino,” first published in 1596, which 
seems to combine with terseness a command 








of racy idiom reminding us cf the Eliza- 
bethans. The French translators, Lemaistre, 
D’Ablancourt, De la Bléterie, and De la Malle, 
are remarkable, as we should expect, for 
brilliancy, and excel in rendering the epigram. 
One example may be quoted from Dr. Ramsay’s 
pages. The sentence (i. 75, 2) sed dum veri- 
tati conseditur, libertas corrumpebatur, is 
rendered by M. de la Bléterie, ‘‘ La Justice y 
gagnait, mais du dépens de la liberté.’’ 
‘* With this,’’ says Dr. Ramsay, 

“we may well compare that of Grenewey, who, as 
often elsewhere, goes to the point with a homely 
phrase: ‘ but whilst he laboured for justice, liberty 
went to wracke.’”’ 

This brings us to the English translators, 
of whom Dr. Ramsay has so poor an opinion. 
It is true he makes an exceptionof Grenewey, 
but he is unjust to Sir Henry Savile, about 
whom, by the way, he is oddly mistaken. 
He assigns Savile’s work (p. xxxviii) to 1698, 
and states that it is based on M. Amelot de la 
Houssaie’s translation, with ‘ Réflexions Poli- 
tiques ’’ (1690). But Savile’s ‘Ende of Nero 
and Beginning of Galba, Fower Bookes of 
the Histories of Cornelius Tacitus,’ with the 
‘Life of Agricola,’ came out in 1591. It has 
the vigour and strength of the writers of the 
great age, and although not so pithy as 
Davanzati, nor so rich as Holland and North, 
is worthy of its place amongst the Eliza- 
bethans. 

Of Grenewey’s version of the‘ Annals,’ after- 
wards published along with Savile’s, we need 
not speak, as Dr, Ramsay has recognized 
its merits; but we should put it higher than 
he does; and we do not think that the English- 
men need shirk comparison with the French 
and Italians in point of dignity. 

Coming now to Dr. Ramsay’s own transla- 
tion, we have first to notice that he accom- 
panies it with a series of useful explanatory 
notes. These are intended in the first instance 
for those who are not scholars, and therefore 
they contain a good deal of elementary infor- 
mation as to history and antiquities ; but they 
contain more than that, and their lucidity and 
good sense will make them valuable to the 
more serious student. The translation is 
idiomatic, and commendably free from the 
stilted inversions which are the besetting 
fault of translators from the Latin. In point of 
accuracy nothing need be said; Dr. Ramsay’s 
fine scholarship is known, and in style he is 
superior toChurch and Brodripp. He is more 
readable, and will appeal to the educated man 
who enjoys his Macaulay and his Gibbon, as 
well as to the student in search of knowledge. 
It may be that the definitive translation of 
Tacitus has yet to be written. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Ramsay has achieved no mean feat in this 
age of vulgar verbosity by his strength, clear- 
ness, and dignity of style. 

The Gdipus Coloneus of Sophocles. Witha 
Commentary abridged from the Large Edition 
of Sir R. C. Jebb by E. S. Shuckburgh. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—Prof. Jebb’s 
incomparable editions of the extant works of 
Sophocles ought to be in the hands of as many 
students as possible, so that we welcome an 
abridgment which gives his text, almost all 
his splendid commentary, a liberal percent- 
age of the introductory matter, and a selection 
of his critical foot-notes with English in place 
of Latin. Of course, by all except students 
who are learning by practice how to turn 
Greek into passable English, the absence of 
the translation given in the unabridged edi- 
tion of the ‘(£dipus Coloneus’ must be 
regretted. Dr. Shuckburgh has performed 
his task of curtailment and arrangement con- 
scientiously, but he has occasionally forgotten 
that with a translation some notes would be 
superfluous which without it are required. 
For instance, he has incorporated ‘“‘ feathered 
choir’ by the interpretation of ruxvdmrepor 
(dnSdves), V. 17; but there is no note on oy, 
y. 23, the translation giving “now” in 
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“* Canst tell me, now?’’ or on yévno?e, v. 86, 
‘* show yourselves ”’ ; or as to the rendering of 
Stiodpovos arys, ‘* the doom of a dark soul.” 
Among the few illustrations added by the 
new editor might have been included the 
criticism of Euripides, ‘Phcen.’ 538, ov x 
Gmravta TH yHpe Kaka mpdoertt, ON yHpas...... 
iva mporavra | kaka Kax@v £vvorxel (1237 f.) ; 
and from v. 1276, aAAa==*‘ at least,’ a refer- 
ence back to v. 241, and Euripides’s reminis- 
cence, ‘ Electra,’ 432 ff., vdes... | réumovoas 

opovs peta Nypifdwv, of vv. 717 ff., tAdra... 
"Nino Suv akdAovOos, if there had been any 
necessity to add to Prof. Jebb’s judiciously 
selected wealth of annotation. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. Edited by 
W. W. Goodwin. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—We offer Prof. Goodwin’s abridged 
edition as cordial a welcome as we gave his 
large edition of the ‘ Crown’ some three years 
ago. Our eulogy need not be repeated, but 
we must reiterate that the order rods eis tiv 
moAw avOpmrovs adixopévovs, § 201, and the 
gnomic futures éGeAjce, yyjoerat, § 205, 
should have been noticed. We venture to 
suggest that ‘‘the real meaning’”’ of éi... 
érexeipouv...€ritysnoeé por (§ 206. 1-3), is, “ if 
I were (now) undertaking to tell you this,’ 
.Bv dv €mityszjowv pot, rather than ‘the 
result would be (jv dv) that all would justly 
censure me.’’ It is satisfactory that the 
valuable essays and historical sketch have 
been retained, though shortened, while more 
elementary points than before have been 
noticed in the admirable commentary. If all 
school-books issued by the University presses 
were as thorough and as scholarly as the 
exceptional specimen before us, no one could 
object to their multiplication. 


A. Persii Flacci Satire. Edidit G. Némethy. 
(Budapest.) — We have not hitherto met with 
any of this Hungarian series of texts, but if we 
may judge from this specimen it is likely to be 
really useful to students. The Persius is not, 
we must admit, adequate on the critical side, 
but the commentary is both full and judicious, 
and has the great merit of quoting in full all 
important illustrations. We lay stress on the 
last point, because the good old habit has 
fallen too much into disregard. It is true that 
we have the advantage, which early scholars 
had not, of texts cheap and easily accessible ; 
on the other hand, time is more precious now 
because so much more has to be done in it, and 
an editor who saves us the mechanical task of 
opening books has earned our sincere grati- 
tude. The book is also excellently well 
printed in large clear type, and altogether is 
well suited to the student. 

The text is virtually that of Biicheler’s 
third edition of Jahn (1893). In the pre- 
face a list of the present editor’s variations 
from that text is given, and fills four pages ; 
but there is no account of the MSS. nor any 
attempt at an apparatus criticus. Thus the 
book is not one which will suffice for the 
critical scholar, but it contains enough to 
meet the wants of the university student, who 
appears to be in view of the editor. In this 
country it cannot take the place of Coning- 
ton’s book, with selected readings and his 
spirited translation; but its commentary 
makes it a useful companion to that work. 
Where the two commentators have points 
in common, M. Némethy often has the 
advantage (as in i. 1) of exact quotation, 
where Conington is content to allude, Bat 
Conington’s judgment is superior; as when he 
rejects est (i. 8), keeps auriculis (i. 23), writes 
Calliroe (i. 134), and interprets turbida 
(i. 5) as ‘muddle - headed,’ while M. 
Némethy says, without point, ‘*inquieta, 
quales magnze urbes esse solent.’? The 
syntax of pede liber (i. 13), and the case of 
patricius (i. 61), mens (vi. 41), deserve a 
note; the explanation of subplantat (i. 35) is 
not clear; an apt illustration of i. 43 could be 





got from Juvenal. Something more than a 
summary enumeration might be expected in 
matters of principle, which might lead to 
interesting results. Thus on i. 90 and iii. 21 
the cognate accusative is illustrated by a 
number of examples collected without classi- 
fication ; and on i. 123 and iii. 28 Persius’s 
peculiar affectation of the vocative for nomi- 
native is in question. 

We shall deal more briefly with the other 
satires, where, as in the first, a general 
approbation is tempered by some regret in the 
absence of an apt illustration, or sometimes a 
lack of point. Horace was Persius’s great 
exemplar, hence we are surprised that ii. 18 
is not illustrated by ‘‘est ut viro vir latius 
ordinet arbusta sulcis’’; the suggestion that 
the phrase means ‘ est causa ut ”’ is hardly 
correct. The subject of the satire might 
well be compared with Lucian’s brilliant 
‘Tcaromenippus.’ The physical sense of 
vitium, ‘‘a flaw,’’ should be explained on 
iii. 21. M. Némethy cannot be expected to 
know Thackeray, but it is odd that no Eng- 
lish commentator has thought of illustrating 
iii. 30 by the famous caricature of Ludovicus 
Rex. Rem populi (iv. 1) seems to be taken 
for granted by all commentators, but it is 
a strange phrase, and at least regis opus 
might be cited. The plural noctes in v. 42 
might be further illustrated both from Latin 
and Greek; for example, by the phrase so 
generally misunderstood in the first line of the 
‘Clouds,’ 7d ypyua Tov vuKToV dcov, ‘how 
interminable the night is!’’ Velina in v. 73 
is ablative of origin, like the Greek deme- 
adverbs in -fev, not locative, as the editor 
seems to think. 

We must not conclude without adding that 
M. Némethy has added considerably to the 
illustrations of his author, and that the notes 
as a whole are very helpful. In particular we 
call attention to a foot-note on p. 278, where 
Horace, ‘Sat.’ ii. 3, 186, is referred to the 
fable of the Lion and the Fox, No. 41 in 
Halm’s edition of Hsop. Lastly, a great boon 
is the ‘Index Verborum.’ Would that all 
editors would supply similar lists! 

Compositions and Translations by the late 
Henry O. F. Mason, edited by H. H. West 
(Clay & Sons), well deserved to be collected 
and made accessible in a single volume. Mr. 
Mason was, as the memoir of him prefixed by 
Mr. R. C. Gilson shows, excellent both as 
scholar and schoolmaster, giving to Hailey- 
bury the best part of his short life after his 
academic career, a life and example bright to 
friends and many boys. His composition was 
usually done without book, pen, or paper, and 
exhibits remarkable powers of idiom and 
vocabulary. Graceful always, at times it 
seems to us a thought too elaborate, lacking 
the easy flow which a writer unhampered by 
an original would or might attain. Several 
pieces are done which have been already ren- 
dered by well-known experts, so that readers 
can judge for themselves how Mr. Mason 
comes off against them. We certainly recom- 
mend all lovers of classical composition to 
acquire his book. Here and there revision 
might have been of advantage. In ‘‘the 
Nereid maids in days of yore,’’ which Calverley 
has done too, ‘‘ the youngest of the train’’ is 
difficult to put well in Latin, since there is no 
single word for ‘‘ youngest’ ; but ‘‘ ex illa quee 
florentissima turba’’ will hardly do, suggest- 
ing the most buxom, rather than the most 
juvenile. There is an admirable rendering of 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Recessional,’ and also of some 
humorous pieces. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. METHUEN & Co. publish Disraeli: a 
Study in Personality and Ideas, by Mr. Walter 
Sichel, who says :— 

“TI have not drawn on Mr. Meynell’s delightful 
‘Disraeliana’ (the pleasure of reading which I pur- 





ge] stponed), because I wished this i 
Soak Gen end tie aied to he chet ete 
We have no reason to doubt Mr. Sichel’s 
statement, and although his book is, like 
Mr. Meynell’s, an unconventional biography, 
largely in Disraeli’s own words, yet there 
is no trace of plagiarism. Mr. Sichel has a 
good deal of sound literary criticism in his. 
chapter on literature, and we agree with him 
in the following remarks :— 

“I have mentioned Disraeli’s early tendency 

towards ‘Ha!’ and ‘Pah!’ For this there werg 
several reasons besides his own temper and that of 
the time. When we speak of an ‘artificial’ style 
we mean one unnatural to the author. Disraeli’s 
= was perfectly natural to him, and it altered 
ittie, 
When we cometo politics we think Mr. Siche} 
off his ground. He assumes, for example, from 
his knowledge of Disraeli, that he would have 
withstood Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals as 
being hazardous and designed in the interest 
of plutocracy. Possibly! But there is no 
sort of establishment of this position such as. 
to carry conviction to any reader who is dis- 
posed to think the contrary. Mr. Sichel, 
however, has a happy quotation from 
‘Endymion’ which has not, we think, been 
worn threadbare in the recent controversy, 
It tells rather against Mr. Sichel’s opinion of 
Disraeli’s probable view in 1904 of ‘‘ fiscal 
reform.’’ Mr. Sichel is inclined to exalt his 
hero’s foresight. He thinks that ‘‘had he 
lived, he would never have left the problem 
of the housing of the poor to private experi- 
ment, or merely municipal omniscience.” 
But in 1874 Disraeli was Prime Minister, 
and the Bill promoted by his Government, 
and now known as Lord Cross’s Act, was a 
‘‘merely municipal’’ measure. Like all who, 
sympathizing with the policy of the days 
which began in 1877, write of Disraeli’s 
opinions, Mr. Sichel defends his imperialism 
as fairly consistent throughout life. This 
claim cannot for one moment be maintained by 
any historical observer. From 1878 to his 
death Disraeli had returned for ever to the 
language of his novels, but the enormously 
long period of his middle career is full of 
declarations in the diametrically opposite 
direction, such as now would be called Little 
Englandism in its most revolting form. The 
fact is that Disraeli was above all an Opposition 
leader, bent, with great public aims, on 
obtaining political power; and that he was 
as unscrupulous as to temporary means as 1s 
usually the case. His opposition to Palmerston 
and the dominant Whigs, who were Jingoes, as 
we should say, forced him into alliance with 
Cobden and Bright, and during the many 
years of that alliance Disraeli’s language was 
that of Cobden, with the absence of Cobden’s 
sincerity. Mr. Sichel’s excursus into politics 
involves him in a defence of the wisdom of the 
still-born Asia Minor Convention. But to 
strategists and students of the real power 
of the British Empire it has always seemed 
incredible that Disraeli could have believed 
that Asia Minor was the best position for 
conflict with Russia. Neither does Mr. Sichel 
please us when he writes upon the royal pre- 
rogative. There is nothing more interesting 
in Disraeli’s career than the way in which he 
foresaw the utility of refurbishing the monarchy 
in the interest of the empire. But Mr. Sichet 
mixes together things which have nothing to 
do with one another: ‘‘ Prerogative,’ which 
merely means the power of the Prime Minister 
or of the Cabinet, and royal influence, which 
is a very different thing, usually exercised, if 
at all, against the Prime Minister and Cabinet. 
Mr. Sichel writes ignorantly :— 

“There is the prerogative of disapproving the 
choice of Speaker, which will probably cease. 
There is that for proposing grants of public money, 
and there is the salutary initiative of Royal Com- 
mission which paves the way for social reform. On 
these personal rights I need not dwell.” 


There is nothing of a ‘‘ personal ’’ right of the 
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King about any of these things, in which 
kings rarely, if ever, interfere. The one case 
which might be quoted of intervention of the 
occupant of the office of king in the granting 
of a Royal Commission was that of Queen 
Victoria and the Housing of the Working 
Class. But then, as we know from the royal 
correspondence which has been published, the 
Queen interfered, by way of healthy influence, 
with the action of both Houses through 
members of the Opposition; that is, in the 
game way in which any great lady in the 
country might have interfered. All this is 
entirely different from what Mr. Sichel men- 
tions in the same paragraph—the influence 
of his present Majesty on the peace in South 
Africa. There are smaller pointson which we 
are inclined to differ from our interesting 
author. He says that the ‘‘swells’’ appeared 
in ‘the seventies.”” We should have thought 
it well established, by Punch if not by 
memory, that the ‘‘ swells’’ date from the 
fifties, and that while the type was altered in 
1854 by the Crimean beard, as soon as it 
became fashionable to shave the beard it 
reverted to the type of 1852. We have many 
‘swells’? among us, although in most cases 
their appearance has changed with the 
times. But there are those still living 
who can remember Sir William Harcourt 
with the whiskers of the period. In 
the seventies a wholly different type had 
sprung up, and it was the fashion to wear the 
hair long, cut out at the back, and brushed 
back in a style which is still recalled to us by 
the appearance of the present Duke of Argyll, 
inthose days Lord Lorne. The photographs 
of the present King in the late sixties and 
early seventies show this style, which came 
in only after the ‘‘swell’’ had virtually disap- 
peared. Mr. Sichel does not tell many stories, 
but he spoils that of Disraeli and Mr. Thomas- 
son. The latter used to move about, with his 
ear-trumpet, to sit near the speaker of the 
moment; and it was in this way that Mr. 
Disraeli came to murmur, ‘‘ He seeks to deprive 
himself of his natural advantages.’’ We 
wonder what Raphael purchased by Disraeli’s 
Government is alluded to on p. 30. We 
are inclined to think that it is to the later 
offer of a Raphael, purchased by Glad- 
stone’s second Administration, that the story 
applies. The picture was for sale for a long 
time, and Lord Beaconsfield undoubtedly 
before his death had been asked to express an 
opinion with regard to it. We have noted 
a good many repetitions, due, we suppose, to 
haste or to imperfect revision ; and the index 
is not sufficiently full; but Mr. Sichel’s 
book is to be commended to the general 
reader. 


Messrs. KeGAN PAu publish India in the 
Victorian Age, by Mr. Romesh Dutt, a most 
distinguished former member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of Bombay, now Lecturer in 
Indian History at University College. His 
volume is, as may be expected, an answer to 
the teaching on fiscal and other questions of 
the apologists of British rule as it is and has 
been: a book which would have pleased the 
late Prof. Fawcett if he could have lived to 
see its issue. There is one interesting topic 
handled in three passages, on which we are 
inclined to differ from Mr. Dutt. He thinks 
that the modern Imperialism of this country, 
which he deplores, began in 1874 with the 
fall of Gladstone’s first Administration, from 
which moment he dates the ‘ Conservative 
reaction in Great Britain.’’ Now from 1874 
to 1877 the Conservative Administration 
behaved as a Whig Administration, or more 
liberally. Itgavethetrade unionsthecharterof 
their liberties, which the Liberals had refused 
and which the Courts have now upset. It 
passed Cross’s Act for the Housing of the 
Working Class, Northcote’s Friendly Societies 
Act, and a number of other measures, during 





Gladstone’s retirement from the House, and 
with the steady support of the Radicals. No 
doubt the policy of 1878 was that of Disraeli’s 
early novels, and constituted a complete 
change; but it had notat that time the support 
of the constituencies, which in the opinion of 
Disraeli’s own advisers would have given a 
large Liberal majority at any moment had he 
dissolved, and in 1880 that policy was swept 
from the board. Mr. Dutt thinks that this 
was a personal success of Gladstone, who 
stemmed ‘‘ the tide of Imperialism for a time,”’ 
and forced on ‘‘a short Liberal reaction.’’ He 
understates the period during which Glad- 
stone maintained himself, and writes of ‘‘ the 
four years of his second Administration,’’ the 
fact being that that Administration lasted five 
and a quarter years. It is often thought now 
that Imperialism definitely asserted itself in 
consequence of the disgust felt at the Majuba 
surrender, but no one who remembers the 
period can agree in this view. Majuba was 
denounced by some Conservatives, the most 
violent of whom afterwards reversed their 
Opinion ; it was undoubtedly the Soudan dis- 
asters and the death of Gordon which, rightly 
or wrongly, caused the popular change. 
Another point on which we differ from Mr. 
Dutt is his censure of Sir Robert Sandeman, 
the expression of which contains, by the 
way, 2 most unusual slip in the perfection of 
his literary style: the use of ‘‘unique’’ for 
‘“sole’’—a French idiom. Mr. Dutt writes of 
“Sir Robert Sandeman, whose unique aim was to 
extend the zone of influence beyond the frontier, 
and whose method was to participate in tribal dis- 
sensiong, and to benefit by them...... In pursuance of 
this restless and ambitious policy, Lord Lansdowne 
took some action in regard to the State of Kashmir, 
which created alarm in India, and brought on a 
discussion in the House of Commons.” 
Sandeman was by no means a strong expan- 
sionist, and he and his policy and his friends 
were not concerned in the occupation of Gilgit 
to which Mr. Dutt’s second passage refers. 
Sandeman’s aim was to govern cheaply and 
without war the frontier tribes, by a system 
of recognizing the chiefs and paying for a 
tribal militia. He held the enormous stretch 
of territory whichis knownas Khelat, Baluchi- 
stan, Lus Beyla, and so forth, right away 
to the Persian frontier, without troops and 
without war; and the expenditure was small 
compared with that wasted in a Punjab 
frontier war by the disciples of the sealed 
frontier. The defence of Sandeman’s policy, 
as against the Punjab policy, from the point of 
view of economy and efficiency, is complete, 
and it has always been a pity that able repre- 
sentatives of the Congress school have failed 
to recognize this fact. 


The Magnetic North. By Elizabeth Robins. 
(Heinemann.)—It is surely a feat for a lady 
novelist to step into other people’s shoes— 
especially snow-shoes—and to keep them on, 
as it were, for seventeen hundred miles of toil- 
some Northern travel, at the wrong season! 
This is what Miss Robins has done in this book, 
and so well that the reader almost believes 
she must have gone over the ground in person. 
The worst of a bad route lies between the 
island of St. Michael, at the mouth of the 
Yukon, and embraces the river’s ice-bound 
windings to Minook, a mining camp on the 
way to Dawson and the Klondyke. Gold is 
the object of an expedition undertaken by five 
men of different sorts from different parts of 
the Western continent. It is a long journey, 
and the record of it is also long, yet we hardly 
wish it shorter. The gold fever which raged 
in the nineties is at its height, and the men 
have, for different reasons, taken it badly. The 
month is September, the idea is to make for 
the gold without delay. This, of course, soon 
proves impossible at the season. The eager 
five find it necessary to construct as best they 
may a winter camp. Miss Robins makes her 
readers feel quite excited over the details and 





division of the work. Afterwards the mono- 
tony of close companionship sets in, telling 
on the tempers and the morals of some of 
the campers. There is malingering over the 
wood supply ; the whisky and even the syrup 
vanish oddly. The most innocent and unavoid- 
able idiosyncrasies—the shape of a jaw, a trick 
of manner—become unbearable. All this is 
vivid and veracious, one would say, and very 
true to human nature. Rare visits from 
Esquimaux, passing travellers, or the Fathers 
from Holy Cross are at first blessed inter- 
ludes, but the weather ends them, Fish and 
game are scarce, the supplies are not like the 
widow's cruse. The best of the five is but 
human and full of frailty. If this truth is too 
much insisted on throughout the story, it is 
all the same an essential verdict. The two 
best men of the bunch (and the principal 
adventurers) are Southerners, ‘‘ the Colonel ’’ 
and ‘‘ the Boy ’’ as they are constantly called. 
As the rations decline dangerously and the 
tempers rise, these two, for the sake of the 
majority and in their own longing to break 
camp and push on, decide to make for Minook 
in spite of everything. Their struggles and 
ultimate success make capital, if at times pain- 
ful reading. It is not altogether a case of 
conquering man in his heroic aspect, but of 
man unadorned and unvarnished and in sore 
straits. In spite of all ordeals and dangers 
the men never wholly lose the soul of good, toil- 
somely acquired through the ages, though they 
come near to it at times. The Boy’s gaiety, 
the Colonel’s grand manner, are much obscured, 
and under the weather frequently sub- 
merged indeed; but to their credit they 
manage to remain men—and, what is more, 
friends—inspite of theterrible strain. Physical 
dangers of every sort, hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
with death a constant onlooker, are all met and 
conquered. It seems as though the author had 
herself experienced them. Merely to read 
them is to feel like shivering and starving 
with the frost-bitten, snow-blinded men as the 
food grows scantier and the thermometer 
lower, to fall with them in their log-like 
speechless weariness at the bitter close of a 
day’s march, to share in the animal enjoyment 
over the feeble flicker of green wood and the 
draught of Bovril before they too give out. 
There is all the time latent a strange and 
stirring sense of exhilaration in the fight with 
nature, and the passion for wild, free existence. 
If only as a series of bleak travel-pictures and 
out-of-the-way scenes and people, the book is 
to be commended. Probably fewer details, 
less minute incidents, that read like instan- 
taneous photography, would have helped the 
sense of artistic completeness and originality. 
But as a means of making plain and living the 
life of undaunted and ever-recurring effort 
pitted against the most blighting circumstances 
it is all that can be wished. Every step in the 
right direction (and how often they take the 
wrong and lose the trail!) is won by battle. It 
is this terrible intensity that makes every- 
thing else rather pale—even the charm of the 
Jesuit fathers, and the character of the fierce 
yet delightful dogs whose services are secured 
none too soon for the travellers. 


Friends of Yesterday, by A. M. Wilson 
(Bullen), consists of some sketches of folks 
gentle and simple in a village where the lan- 
guage has a touch of the Midlands as well as 
East Anglian affinities. The fast disappear- 
ing rusties of older times are admirably por- 
trayed, with delightful touches of dialect, yet 
without that literary affectation which spoils 
much work of this kind. The village clerk, 
the decayed gentlewoman, and more than one 
obstinate old couple stand before us, vividly 
hit off, even if they were not excellently 
figured in the illustrations for the sake of 
which we can forget the heavy, shiny paper. 
The book, in fact, might be selected as 2 
typical delineation of the old rustic in Eng- 
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land. Modern delights and inventions play 
but little part in such districts; but here isa 
paragraph concerning the event of this Satur- 
day. The postmaster has only once 

“ broken his official rule of silence where telegraphic 
messages are concerned, On the afternoon of the 
Universities’ Boat Race there are usually anxious 
inquirers from among the youth of the neighbour- 
hood. It has long been the recognized custom at 
Much Gaping to purchase a pencil, the postmaster, 
with a finger on his lips, supplying either a light 
or a dark blue one, according to circumstances. It 
is remembered that on one occasion his garrulity 
got the better of his official secrecy, and that he 
imparted the remarkable intelligence that ‘Oxford 
and Cambridge are dead beat !’” 


The Grant and Validity of British Patents 
for Inventions is the title of a large volume, 
written by Mr. James Roberts and published 
by Mr. Murray. It is dedicated by permission 
to the Lord Chief Justice, and is worthy of 
his patronage. A great lawyer like Lord 
St. Leonards may succeed in compiling a 
book which the professional man and the 
layman can read with equal interest and 
benefit, yet it is very seldom that a law- 
book is of any use outside the circle of 
legal practitioners. This work is an excep- 
tion to that rule. Patent law is a subject of 
general interest in these days, and inventors 
who desire or intend to become patentees have 
not had, till now, any work which gives them 
the help and the information which they require. 
The members of the Bar whose practice is 
chiefly confined to patents, and the solicitors 
who instruct them, will also find in Mr. 
Roberts’s pages what they desire to learn 
and cannot easily get elsewhere. Mr. 
Roberts has added illustrations to a law- 
book, an innovation which does him credit. 
The diagrams enable every reader of it to 
understand the cases. Quite as useful, though 
less novel, are the printed illustrations of the 
points involved in the exposition of the con- 
ditions under which patents are granted. 
Clearness, which is the one thing needful 
here, has been attained by Mr. Roberts. Use- 
ful information is given as to the character 
of the changes in granting patents which 
will soon take place. Mr. Roberts sticks 
closely to his text, yet he might have made a 
reference to a class of patents which betray a 
form of ignorance that is alike gross and 
lamentable. Many patents have been granted 
for ‘‘improvements in obtaining motive 
power,’’ and each is a plausible mode of per- 
forming what is impossible, that is obtaining 
perpetual motion. He might also, if he had 
chosen, have written a few paragraphs on 
the patent law of this country as compared 
with that of others, and might fairly 
have shown how superior the system of the 
United States is to that of all other countries. 
However, as we have already said, he has 
adhered closely to the subject of his book, 
which is bot the latest and the most practical 
on the law of patents and its application. 
Every one interested may confidently be 
advised to consult it, 


WE may call special attention to Dr. Airy’s 
monograph on Charles II. (Longmans). It is a 
reprint of the fine monograph published by 
Messrs. Goupil in 1901. The wonderful quality 
of the pictures in that volume should not 
obscure, as it might, the value of the text, 
which is both authoritative and of high interest, 
As we said in our long review of the book, ‘‘ the 
author is to be congratulated alike on his 
opportrrity and his performance,” a praise 
that can be rarely awarded. 


Mr. Naso has begun a ‘Collection of 
Popular Novels,’’ the first three of which are 
The Herb Moon, Almayer’s Folly, and A Mil- 
lionaire’s Daughter, in a style copied from the 
Tauchnitz volumes. We believe, as we have 
often said, that there is a future for books in 
paper bindings, and these shilling novels, well 
printed on good paper, are likely to be a 


great success. It might be worth while not 
only to take the tourist’s shilling, but also a 
little more from the book-lover, by a decent 
binding at a higher price. 


WHEN we have said that Coridon’s Song, 
and other Verses (Macmillan), is illustrated by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson and introduced by Mr. 
Austin Dobson we need add nothing by way 
of commendation, except that the text is good 
old-fashioned poetry. 


Messrs. CAssELL have just published The 
Black Arrow and The Master of Ballantrae in 
their admirable ‘‘ Pocket Edition ’’ of Steven- 
son. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have issued 
David Copperfield in a ‘‘Student’s Edition,’’ 
which is cheap at a shilling. The print is 
very small, but students cannot afford luxurious 
type, and they will find here useful aids to the 
study of the book, including Mr. Waugh’s 
biographical introduction, some sensible notes, 
and an analytical list of characters. 


AN interesting sign of the times is the pub- 
lication of Corn-Law Rhymes, and other Verses, 
by Ebenezer Elliott, in paper at twopence, by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


WE notice the appearance of the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ Military Map of Korea, by George 
Philip & Son. This shows the heights, and 
is therefore a useful index to the points at 
which, if they succeed in clearing the peninsula 
of Russians, the Japanese are likely to 
entrench themselves to await attack, There 
is in the north of Korea, as a completion of 
the line of the Yalu, towards the right, or 
east, a fairly continuous chain of heights over 
5,000 ft., all but reaching the sea near Kilju. 
At another point where the Japanese may 
need to entrench there are heights of 
from 3,300 to 3,900ft., on the railway south 
of Niuchwang, and about half way between 
Niuchwang and the neck of the Port Arthur 
peninsula. 


WE have on our table Elements of French 
Pronunciation and Diction, by B. Dumville 
(Dent),—Gautier’s Voyage en Italie, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by De V. Payen-Payne 
(Cambridge, University Press),— The First 
Part of Henry the Fourth, edited by F. W. 
Moorman (Blackie), — Twelfth Night, with 
Introduction by Fanny Johnson (Blackwood), 
—A School Geometry, Parts I. to V., by H. S. 
Hall and F. H. Stevens (Macmillan),—Ele- 
mentary Geometry, Part I., by Cecil Hawkins 
(Blackie),—Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, 
by H. C. Jones (Macmillan),—The Land of 
Silence, by G. B. Burgin (Nash),—The Lady 
Cake-Maker, by L. T. Meade (Hodder & 
Stoughton),—An Act of Impulse, by Helen 
Bayliss (Greening),—The Sword in the Air, 
by A. C. Gunter (Ward & Lock),—The Duties 
of the Heart, by Rabbi Bachye, translated 
by E. Collins (The Orient Press), — New 
Light on the Life of Jesus, by C. A. 
Briggs (Edinburgh, Clark),—The Discipline of 
Faith, Sermons, by D. Stone (Brown & Lang- 
ham),—Verses, by Ruth Young (Longmans),— 
Apollo and Keats on Browning, a Fantasy, and 
other Poems, by C. Lanier (Brown & Lang- 
ham),—Unseen Kings, by Eva Gore-Booth 
(Longmans), — Indian Summer, and other 
Poems, by J. C. Challiss (Brown & Langham), 
—Glow-Worm Flames, by Agnese Laurie- 
Walker (Paisley, Gardner),— Dr. Otto 
Weininger tiber die Letzten Dinge (Leipsic, 
Braumiiller),—and Pistoia nelle sue Opere 
d’ Arte, by O. H. Giglioli (Florence, Lumachi). 
Also the following Pamphlets: The Classics 
and Popular Education, Address delivered at 
the Second Annual Meeting of the Scottish 
Classical Association, December 5th, 1903, by 
G. G. Ramsay (Glasgow, MacLehose),—The 
Teaching of the Dutch Language in South 
Africa, by Dr. Brill (Longmans),—and The 





Junior Book-Keeping Examiner, 1904, by J. 
and F. O. Thornton (Macmillan), ha 
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Fine Art and Archaology. 

Budge (E. A. W.), The Rosetta Stone, 3 vols. 3/6 net each, 

Harper (R. F.), The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon 
about 2250 B.c., 8vo, 18/ net. 

Hayden (A.), Chats on English China, 8vo, 5/ net, 

Watts (G. F.), by G. K. Chesterton, 12mo, 2/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Catullus, Poems, with English Translation by F. W, 
Cornish, 4to, 7/6 net. 

Lucas (St. J.), Poems, cr. 8vo, boards, 5/ net. 

Payne (J.), Songs of Consolation, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Selections from the Anti-Jacobin, together with some later 
Poems by George Canning, edited by L. Sanders, 12mo, 
1/6 net. 

Pl Works, 4 vo s. cr. 8vo, in box, 21/ net. 

Yeats (W. B.), The Hour-Glass, Cathleen Ni Houlihan, The 
Pot of Broth; The King’s Threshold, and On Baile’s 
Strand, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net each. 

Philosophy. 

Iverach (J.), Descartes, Spinoza, and the New Philosophy, 
cr. 8vo, 3, 

Political Economy. 

Giffen (Sir R.), Economic Enquiries and Studies, 2 vols, 
8vo, 21/ net. 

History and Biography. 

Acton (Lord), Letters to Mary, Daughter of the Rt. Hon, 
W. E. Gladstone, edited by H. Paul, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Arnold (Matthew), by G. W. EK. Russell, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Cowper (W.), Correspondence, arranged and edited by T, 
Wright, 4 vols. 8vo, 63/ net. 

Disraeli, by W. Sichel, 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Farrar (F. W.), The Life of, by R. Farrar, er. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Forbes (M.), Beattie and his Friends, 8vo, 15; net. 

Gould (R. F.). A Concise History of Freemasonry, 10/6 net. 

Reresby (Sir J.), Memoirs and Travels, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Scherger (G. L.), The Evolution of Modern Liberty, 5/ net. 

Stone (J. M.), Reformation and Renaissance, 16/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 

Hogarth (D. G.), The Penetration of Arabia, roy. 8vo, 7/6 

Kidd (D.), The Essential Kafir, 8vo, 18/ net. 

Mitchell (C.), The Commission of H.M.S. Renown, 1900-4, 
Mediterranean Station, er. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Pauli (G ), Venice, trans. by P. G. Konody, roy. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Wyon (R.), The Balkans from Within, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Beldam (G. W.), Great Golfers, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Hoffmann (Prof.), Later Magic, 8vo, 7/6 2 

Mighty Mahseer, and other Fish, by Skene-Dhu, 8vo, 5/ net, 

Philology. 

Jespersen (O.), How to Teach a Foreign Language, trans- 

lated from the Danish, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Science. 

Holms (A. C.), Practical Shipbuilding, 8vo, 48/ net. , 

Nuttall (G. H. F.), Blood Immunity and Blood Relation- 
ship, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 

General Literature. 

Austin (M. W.), Veronica, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Boyd (M. S.), The Man in the Wood, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Burdett (Sir H.), Hospitals and Charities, 1904, 5/ net. 

Colmore (G.), A Ladder of Tears, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

De La Mare (W. J.), Henry Brocken, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Findlater (J. H.), Stones from a Glass House, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Finnemore (H. P.), Tally, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Her Great Reward, and Twenty-four other Stories, 5/ 

Heroes in the Fight, and Twenty-four other Stories, 5/ 

Hobbes (J. O.), The Vineyard, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hope (G.), The Gage of Red and White, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hunt (V.), Phe Celebrity at Home, cr, 8vo, 6/ 

Le Queux (W.), As We Forgive Them, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Linden (A.), A Woman of Sentiment, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Lion of Gersau, by Sirrah, cr. 8vo, 6/ ae 

Merriman (C. E.), Letters from a Son to his ‘Self-Made 
Father, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Natal Almanac, Directory, &c., 1904, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Pugh (E.), The Fruit of the Vine, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Rhys (G.), The Prince of Lisnover, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press, roy. 8vo, 7/6 

Shafer (S. A.), The Day before Yesterday, cr. 8vo,6/ 

Souttar (R.), Alcohol: its Place and Power in Legislation, 
er. 8vo, 3/6 

Warden (Florence), What ought She to Do ? cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Watts-Dunton (T.), Aylwin, 12mo, 1/ net; leather, 2/ net. 

Young (F. E.), A Dangerous Quest, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 

Daremberg (C.), Saglio (E.), et Pottier (E.), Dictionnaire des 

Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, Vol. 3, Part 2, 40fr. 
Millet (G.), Pargoire (J.), et Petit (L.), Recueil des, Inscrip- 

tions Chrétiennes de l’Athos, Part 1, 15fr. 
Wessely (C.), Studien zur Paliographie u. Papyruskunde, 

Part 3, 12m. 

History and Biography. 

Lavisse (B.), Histoire de France, Vol. 5, Part 2, 6fr. 
Roches (L.), Dix Ans 4 travers l'Islam, 1834-44, 5fr. 
Rodocanachi (B.), Le Capitole Romain Antique et Moderne, 


12fr. 
Roulx (J. D. Le), Les Hospitaliers en Terre Sainte et 4 
Chypre, 1l5fr. F ‘ Te 
Sorel (A.), L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise, Part 7, Sfr. 
Stenger (G.), La Société Francaise pendant_le Consulat, 
Series 2, 5fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Barbier (L. le), Dans la Haute-Guinée, 2fr. 50. 
Jacot-Guillarmod (Dr.), Six Mois dans l’Himalays, le 
Karakorum, et l'Hindu-Kush, 15fr. 
, Education. 
Duruy (G.), L’Officier Educateur, 3fr, 50, 
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Philology. 
Morgan (J. de), Mission Scientifique en Perse: Vol. 5, 
Etudes Linguistiques, 40fr. 
Science. 

Bouglé (C.), La Démocratie devant Ia Science, 6fr. 
Quinton (R.), L’Eau de Mer Milieu Organique, 15fr. 

General Literature. 
Delpit (B.), Joseline, 3fr. 50. 
Essertier, Les Apparences, 3fr. 50. 
Guillaumin (E.), La Vie d’un Simple, 3fr. 50. 
Haussonville (Comte a’), Varia, 3fr. 50. 
Lorris (C.), La Pente, 3fr. 50. 
Mirbeau (O.), Farces et Moralités, 3fr. 50. 
Pouvillon (&.), Jep, 3fr. 50. 
Valdagne (P.), Mon Fils, sa Femme, et mon Amie, 3fr. 50. 








NOTES FROM OXFORD. 


THE most notable event of the term was the 
vote on the Greek question. The scene in the 
Sheldonian was decidedly imposing, Congrega- 
tion filling the body of the theatre to over- 
flowing, whilst youth and beauty lined the 
galleries. The oratory was, on the whole, 
worthy of the occasion, a wise moderation of 
tone being its distinguishing feature. And well 
might the orators bestir themselves. As it 
turned out, had but a single ‘‘ emancipationist ” 
been won over to the cause of compulsory 
Greek, a tie would have ensued ; and it is no 
secret that the casting vote of the Vice-Chancellor, 
himself a distinguished classic, would in that 
case have turned the scale in favour of the ‘‘pro- 
tection’ of the old classical tongue. The two 
parties will have another opportunity of trying 
their strength next term, when the House will 
be asked to pass the preamble of the statute 
now in course of preparation. If, as seems not 
unlikely, a slightly increased majority declare 
itself in favour of optional Greek for science 
men and mathematicians, Convocation must in 
the next place be consulted. The country 
parsons, it is generally assumed, will side with 
the conservatives, the schoolmasters, on the 
other hand, and the miscellaneous ‘friends of 
science””—no negligible quantity — with the 
reformers. Meanwhile the march of events at 
Cambridge will assuredly exert a considerable 
influence on our decisions, just as our doings 
will doubtless not fail to have an effect on Cam- 
bridge. Altogether the future of Greek at 
Oxford offers a magnificent theme to the “ sport- 
ing prophet.” 

As a curious incident of the poll it may be 
mentioned that the non-placets took far more 
time to record their votes than did the placets. 
Gossip has it that this was due to the greater 
difficulty experienced by the tellers on the 
dissentient side in identifying the voters as 
members of Congregation. Be this as it may, 
the need of a drastic reform of Congregation is 
never made more manifest than on the occasion 
of a big muster such as that we have recently 
seen. The House purports to be a body of 
educational experts. Actually, however, those 
engaged in university teaching constitute no 
more than, say, two-thirds of the whole 
assembly, it being counted amongst the ‘“‘ resi- 
dential advantages ” of modern Oxford—and 
they are many, to judge from the steady inflow 
of settlers—that the casual graduate may inter- 
vene in the intimate deliberations of our teach- 
ing body just as his prejudices—and these are 
for the most part reactionary—and the party 
whips dictate. Truly the hand of Pusey—if he 
be rightly credited with having contrived the 
existing system in the interest of the resident 
cleric—lies heavy upon us, 

Meanwhile, another matter of no little 
intrinsic interest and importance has agitated 
Congregation, and threatens to provide non- 
resident members of Convocation with an 
excuse for a second visit to Oxford during the 
Summer Term. The proposal to admit lay- 
men to be examiners in theology sounds inno- 
cent enough, but behind it there lies the whole 
question whether our Theological School is to 
remain denominational—that is, Anglican—or 
not. By 123 votes to 73 the House decided to 
do away with what is surely a mere ‘sur- 
vival,” namely, that a University, unsectarian 





’ 


and free of all ‘‘ tests,” should continue to 
exercise, or even to seem to exercise, the func- 
tions of a Theological Training College. As a 
matter of fact, thanks to the tolerant and 
broadminded conduct of the school at the hands 
of the scholars who preside over Oxford theo- 
logy, it has long been in practice, if not in the 
theory of its constitution, a school of historical 
Christianity, an opportunity for acquiring 
learning and a liberal education rather than for 
obtaining professional instruction preparatory 
to the taking of Holy Orders. Once the school 
can declare itself to be in principle what it has 
for many years been in fact, it will have the 
confidence of all, save perhaps of those ex- 
tremists who are at present heard to declare 
that they cannot conscientiously entrust their 
pupils to examiners who have not defined their 
position by submitting to a ‘‘ test.” After all, 
those who have the cause of religious liberty and, 
what is perhaps more immediately to the point, 
impartial science at heart are not much moved 
by the threat that in the course of the next few 
years some theological students of the baser 
sort are likely to transfer their patronage to the 
Pass Schools, or, it may be, even to Durham. 

Whether it follows that, ifthe Arts degree be 
granted to learning and not to orthodoxy, argal 
the higher degree of Doctor of Divinity should 
be awarded on similar lines, is a debatable 
point. There is no doubt something to be said 
for the German plan of allowing a plurality of 
Faculties, each prescribing its peculiar confes- 
sional test, to put their several hall-marks on 
their own leading divines, The German system, 
however, well as it may work, is designed to 
meet aset of conditions fundamentally different 
from those that prevail in England. Moreover, 
it is difficult to see what a free and unsectarian 
university has do do with forms of sectarian 
hall-marking at all. Meanwhile, the fact on 
which there seems to be special need to insist 
at the present juncture is that the ‘‘ libera- 
tion ” of the Theology School and the ‘‘libera- 
tion ” of the D.D. degree are not one question, 
but two. 

The newly published regulations and scheme 
of papers for the Honour School of Modern Lan- 
guages are causing searchings of heart,not merely 
to certain would-be candidates, but likewise 
to many of those maturer and more dis- 
interested persons who voted for the establish- 
ment of the school in the hope—nay, on the 
express understanding—that literature was to 
be given an equal chance with pure phonetics. 
A suspicious flavour of medizvalism attaches 
to much of the literature prescribed for 
special study, and it is feared that attention 
to linguistic form will, on the whole, be 
encouraged at the expense of attention to 
manner or matter, the former being in any 
case notoriously easier to test by means of an 
examination. Doubtless, however, the Board 
of Studies, called upon to satisfy the conflict- 
ing interests of two groups of specialists, had 
no easy task before it; and these are early 
days in which to prophesy concerning the 
actual working of the school. It rests largely 
with the examiners to make or mar it. If 
they would make it, that is, start it as a going 
concern, let them see that it is, in the words 
of a recent critic, no mere ‘‘ school of medizval 
linguistics,” but one ‘‘of the intellectually 
stimulating and broadening character of our old 
Litere Humaniores,” 

From topics redolent of odiwm theologicum, 
or that even more dismal thing, odiwm philo- 
logicum, one turns with relief to Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s little book of some hundred pages, 
entitled ‘An Oxford Correspondence of 1903’ 
(Oxford, B. H. Blackwell). Here all is mild 
wisdom, humour, and a style that is perfect, 
both otherwise and because it is the man. The 
correspondence is between a College tutor and 
his pupil, who first of all misses his “‘ First in 
Greats,” and later on fails in the I.C.S. 
examination. The tutor characterizes these 





examinations as ‘‘ elephantine ”—apt to trample- 
out the fine quality there is in a man—though 
the latter is ‘‘of a far more exasperating and 
degrading type” :— 

“Exams there must be of cone kind or another ; 
but the less we have of exams that do not positively 
help us in education, the better we shall be as a 
nation. I would lay it down as a first principle that 
all exams should contribute to the education both 
of examiner and examinee, and that when they are 
obviously only used as a test, as in the competitive 
exams of Government, they should (if no other 
way can be found of selecting the best men for the 
purpose you have in view) be constantly scrutinized 
by a committee of educators of the highest reputa- 
tion, and reduced to a minimum in regard to subjects- 
and duration. We in England have become so com- 
pletely salted, soused, and pickled in these exams,. 
that we no longer use our natural intelligence in 
judging of them. We take them for granted, and 
never or rarely inquire into their effect on the 
human mind.” 

Are we then to abolish Greats? The pupil is 
bidden to read Prof. Gardner’s ‘Oxford at 
the Cross Roads’: ‘‘Prof. Gardner is the 
Gracchus of Oxford ; he wishes (so they say) to 
destroy the constitution of Greats.” Yet the 
tutor on the whole sympathizes with the demand 
for less “rhetoric” and more “first-hand 
work” (though he carps, somewhat wickedly 
perhaps, at both these phrases) :— 

‘Weare so many kettles that never quite get to 
the boiling-point...... Yes, the tea that we make is 
generally weak—made with water out of kettles 
that have never got beyond a gentle singing on the 
hob. Now do you understand what Gardner 
wants?” 

And so he reaches his conclusion :— 

* At the present moment all I have to say is this: 
don’t commit yourself all in a hurry to a Gracchan 
policy with regard to Greats, but keep the essential 
principle of it, and adjust it as you can or will to 
new needs, and find a way somehow to give @ man 
a chance of getting his kettie really on the boil.” 
And so say all of us, who regard our school of 
Litere Humaniores, with all its faults, as the 
best thing of its kind in existence. Only the 
fundamental principle of the examination must 
not be lost sight of—and there is a real danger 
lest this happen, since, in the absence of 
advanced students to whom he may unbosom 
himself, every specialist is tempted to press his 
most recondite lore upon the undergraduate— 
that the highest honours go, not to the man who. 
memorizes, but to the man who thinks for him- 
self, M. 








LONDON RESIDENCES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Iv is, of course, extremely probable that 
Shakspeare lived for some years at least near 
the chief theatre with which he was connected, 
that is, near the Globe on Bankside, and many 
handbooks have been sufliciently inspired to 
tell us the exact site of his house. Unfortu- 
nately they do not all hit on one spot, but 
perhaps we are to suppose that Shakspeare 
changed his address now and then, which is 
not impossible or indeed improbable. Butifwe 
ask for evidence instead of what are vaguely 
called ‘‘traditions’’—traditions that cannot 
be shown to be of any longevity—there is none 
whatever forthcoming except a statement of 
Malone’s in his ‘ Inquiry into the Authenticity 
of the Shakspeare Papers, 1796.’ Such is the 
respect paid, and justly paid, to Malone’s 
conscientiousness and accuracy that this 
statement has considerable value, although 
the documents referred to in it are no longer 
extant so far as is known. But even those 
who are fully disposed to trust Malone may 
be glad to have some confirmation of a fact 
that at present rests on his entirely unsup- 
ported authority; and this I think is to be had. 

Briefly, in Pipe Roll 41 Eliz. on membrane 
‘Residuum Sussex,’ where the name William 
Shakspeare occurs in the margin in a cursive 
contemporary hand, are the words ‘‘ Episcopo- 
Wintonensi,’’ and the obvious interpretation 
is that the person concerned was then living 
in the Clink—in the Bishop of Winchester’s 
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liberty — where the sheriff's writ would not 
run, and so it was necessary to refer the 
aatter to the bishop. 

I must say at once, before this discovery is 
made clearer, that it has been communicated 
‘to me by my friend Mr. Montague 8S. Giuseppi, 
of the Record Office, who informs me that he 
mainly owes it to the kindness of Mr. R. E. G. 
Kirk and his son, Mr. E. F. Kirk. The only 
credit I can claim is asking Mr. Giuseppi a 
question as to a certain Subsidy Roll, which 
question resulted in the ascertainment of some 
not hitherto published facts most kindly 
placed by him at my disposal, though I am 
-sure he or Messrs. Kirk could have set them 
forth much better than I can hope to do. 

Perhaps it will be well first to quote the 
statement of Malone above mentioned :— 

“From a paper now before me, which formerly 
belonged to Edward Alleyn, the player, our poet 
appears to have lived in Southwark, near the Bear 
Garden, in 1596. Another curious document in my 
possession, which will be produced in the history of 
his life,* affords the strongest presumptive evidence 
that he continued to reside in Southwark to the 
year 1608...... ; nor is. there any ground for sup- 
posing that he ceased to reside there till he quitted 
the stage entirely.” 

Now many years ago, in 1845, Joseph 
Hunter called attention to the occurrence of 
the name of William Shakspeare in a Sub- 
sidy Roll, dated October, 1598, containing 
items that relate to the parish of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, as to the first of three subsidies 
granted to Queen Elizabeth in 1597, and had 
no hesitation in identifying this Shakspeare 
with the dramatist—rightly, as what has lately 
been noted proves, I think. He was rated 
13s. 4d. on goods valued at 51. But prefixed 
to his name appears * Affid.,’’ which means 
that, for some reason or other, he objected to 
any such demand upon him, the most probable 
reason being that he no longer resided in that 
neighbourhood. 

It may be mentioned in passing that many 
other names in the list—some twenty out of 
seventy-two—show the same ‘‘ Affid.’’ attached 
to them. 

To Hunter’s valuable discovery may now be 
added that even at an earlier date Shakspeare 
had been assessed as an inhabitant of St. 
Helen’s parish. This earlier assessment 
amounts to only 5s., though the specified value 
of the property on which the assessment is 
made remains the same, viz., 5/., and this also 
‘was unpaid, presumably for the same reason 
as is suggested above. It is only 5s. 
because the subsidy due in 1595 was levied in 
two items, viz., ls. 8d. in 1595-6 and Is. in 
1596-7. 

It is ‘‘ the second payment of the last sub- 
sydye of the three entire subsydyes latelye 
graunted unto her Majestye by her Highnes 
laye subjects by Acte of Parliament holden 
at Westminster, in ye XXXVth yere of her 
Majesties raigne’’ (November 17th, 1592, to 
November 16th, 1593) ; and the Commissioners 
report that the 
““* petty collectors of the sayde second payment 
of the sayde last subsidye within the warde of 
Byshopsgate, London,’ have appeared and ‘come 
personallie’ before them, and ‘ upon their corporall 
othes upon the holye Evangelists of Allmightye 
God then and there solempnelye taken and made, 
dyd saye and affirme that the persons hereunder 
named are all ether dead, departed, and gone out of 
the sayde warde or their goodes soe eloigned or 
<onveyd out of the same or in suche a pryvate or 
coverte manner kept, whereby the severall sommes 
of money on them severallye taxed and assessed 
towards the sayde secound payment of the sayde 





* Malone did not live to complete his ‘Life of Shake- 
speare’; see section xvi. of it, p. 449 of vol. ii. of his edition. 
“*It is with deep regret, in which the reader, I have no 
doubt, will participate,” says James Boswell, son of the 
Johnsonian Boswell, who edited the unfinished work, 
“that here that portion of the ‘Life of Shakespeare’ 
which Mr. Malone had prepared for the press is brought 
to a close; and consequently it has devolved upon me 
to arrange as well as I am able those particulars which I 
wage = - Ao gy — his papers,” &c. Amongst 

e ngs collec y Boswell, the documen' 
promises fe not to be found, , — 





last subsydye nether mighte nor coulde by anye 
meanes by them the sayde petty collectors, or ether 
of them, be levyed of them, or anye of them, to 
her Majestys use.’ And amongst the defaulters in 
‘St. Eliens parishe’ that are named occurs ‘ William 
Shackspere V/i—Vs.’ ” 

It must, of course, be borne in mind that 
Shakspeare must have been perpetually absent 
from his “‘ local habitation,’’ house, or inn, or 
whatever may be its right description—the 
company of players to which he belonged 
‘strolling ’’ in various parts of the country ; 
and the collector may, probably enough, have 
seldom, if ever, found him at home. His was 
a nomad life, though he may have preferred to 
have a settlement somewhere, however seldom 
or for however short a time he could stay 
there. 

The exact date of the document is Novem- 
ber 15th, 1597. The assessment was made in 
October, 1596, and the payment was due on or 
before February, 1597. So some time, certainly, 
before the beginning of 1597, if not sooner, 
Shakspeare had, it would seem, ceased to reside 
in St. Helen’s parish. 

But evidently, as the document quoted 

by Hunter shows, he was still believed to be 
resident there—he was not known to have 
‘moved ’’—for application was made, pretty 
certainly early in 1598, at the house or 
premises he had occupied, for payment of his 
assessed contribution to the “first whole 
subsidy of three whole subsidies granted ”’’ in 
the thirty-ninth year of the queen (November 
17th, 1596, to November 16th, 1597); but the 
collectors could get nothing for their pains. 
William Shakspeare is mentioned amongst 
“divers persons......ia the ward of Bushopsgate in 
the parish of St. Helen......{[who] have no goods or 
chattels, lands or tenements, within the limits of this 
collection by which the aforesaid collector may be 
able to distrain for the like subsidy, as is certified to 
the Court by divers Commissioners of the lady the 
Queen there upon the oath of the aforesaid col- 
lector and in the bag of particulars of this account 
remaining, 
Certain persons are made _ responsible 
(‘ought to answer’’) for the deficit — it 
totalled 288/. 12s., Shakspeare’s amount being, 
as we have seen, 13s. 4d.—‘‘ and they answer 
in the great roll [of the Pipe] of the 40th year 
in Residuum London,’’ 1598. 

In the part of this Residuum accompt that 
concerns us is found this entry :— 

‘“‘William Shakspeare in the parish of 
St. Helen’s in Bishopsgate Ward owes 13/4 of the 
subsidy ; and he answers ia the following roll 
[i.e., for the following year] in Residuum Sussex.” 

Now, to quote a letter from Mr. Giuseppi, 
“as Sussex and Surrey had one sheriff between them 
at this time, the Sussex roll includes the Surrey 
entries. In Pipe Roll 41 Eliz.. on membrane 
Residuum Sussex as stated, is this entry: 
‘William Shakspeare in the parish of St. Helen 
13/4 of the whole subsidy aforesaid granted in the 
said 39th year. Which is required upon the same 
roll there, «.e., referring to the previous entry, 
which relates to another person also charged in the 
previous year under London. Against this entry 
is written in the margin ‘O.N.,’ the conventional 
contraction for the phrase ‘oneratur nisi,’ he is 
charged unless (he show cause for exemption or the 
like). But also in the margin, in acursive contem- 
porary hand, are the words ‘ Episcopo Wintonensi.’’ 

Also in the margin at the same place is 
“*¢”’ (=tot), a letter set against all such 
forms, rents, and other debts as the sheriff 
charged himself with the collection of. Now, 
as I have said, the Liberty of the Clink, 
Bankside, belonged to the Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

Possibly amongst the records of that diocese 
may be discovered some day some further par- 
ticulars of this matter; but I am informed 
that no such discovery seems probable, as 
amongst the inventory of the Court Rolls 
there seems to be none for Southwark of the 
reign of Elizabeth. But Mr. Giuseppi writes 
that he is ‘‘ convinced that the debt was,’’ in 
42 Eliz., 

“settled, and the money recovered in some way. 
Shakspeare’s name does not appear in this roll—at 





least, ia connexion with this particular debt. On 
the other hand, the Bishop of Winchester accounts 
for a sum of money ‘of the issues of divers persons’ 
which had been referred to him by the Sheriff of 
Sussex and Surrey. If these issues be picked out 
of the preceding roll and added together they 
make this sum, except that there is a 4d. either too 
much or too little. (It is not quite clear in the roll 
whether an 8d. is to be included in the total or 
not.) Moreover, those entries in the roll of the 
preceding year which are accounted for by the 
sheriff (either by himself or his assiga) in the year 
following are marked, as stated by him, with a 
T (=tot), and against the Shakspeare entry in 
41 Eliz. is this T, the significance of which I had 
not at first grasped.” 

All these things considered together, and 
also in connexion with Malone’s statement, 
ean there be any reasonable doubt that the 
William Shakspeare mentioned was the great 
dramatist, and that he lived for a time in or 
near Bishopsgate, and then for some years on 
Bankside ? Joun W. HALEs. 








‘THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE,’ 


I am obliged to your critic for a kindly 
notice of ‘The Psalms in Human Life.’ I 
cheerfully recognize his right to disagree with 
my conclusions, But he definitely joins issue 
with me on two points, which are matters not 
of opinion, but of fact. As inaccuracy destroys 
the value of such a book as mine, I should be 
obliged if you will allow me space to defend my 
statements. In one of the two points I think 
that your critic is wrong ; in the other, that we 
are both right. 

The first point is, whether Episcopacy con- 
tinued to exist in Scotland after Knox’s ‘ Book 
of Discipline ’ (1561) and before Melville's ‘ Book 
of Discipline’ (1581). Your critic says that it 
had ceased to exist; I say that it continued. 
Possibly your critic has forgotten the convention 
of Leith (1572). The facts are shortly stated 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ s.v. 
Andrew Melville or Melvill :— 

* Melvill’s attack was directed against the 
remaining forms of episcopacy. The first ‘book 
of discipline’ (1551) had permitted a quasi-episco- 
pacy in the shape of ‘superintendents.’ The con- 
vention of Leith (1572) had re-established the 
hierarchy, though with limited powers.” 

The second point is the event which led 
directly to the signature of the National Covenant 
in 1638. I wrote :— 

‘‘ When, in 1637, Charies I. attempted tointroduce a 
book of Canonsand a Liturgy framed on the English 
model .....a wave of excitement swept over Scot- 
land.” 

Your critic’s mind and mine were working on 
different lines. I emphasize the fact that the 
Prayer Book did not reach Scotland till May, 
1637, and that it was to be first used on July 
23rd, 1637, at St. Giles’s in Edinburgh. Your 
critic objects that the Book of Canons was pub- 
lished in 1636, and, if it will help him, I may 
add that it was in October, 1636, that Charles 
commanded the use of the Prayer Book. But 
the action which brought the excitement to a 
head was the introduction of the Prayer Book 
into St. Giles’s in July, 1637. 

Rowtanp E. ProruHero. 


Leghorn, March 18th, 1904. 

Ir is somewhat strange, surely, that Mr. R. E. 
Prothero, desirous of knowing St. Francis’s 
attitude to the Psalter, should go to a late com- 
pilation like the ‘Speculum Perfectionis,’ when 
we have the saint’s own views on the subject in 
a document written by him. And the same may 
be said of your able reviewer, who in his notice 
of ‘The Psalms in Human Life’ (Atheneum, 
March 12th) seeks to correct a misstatement on 
the part of Mr. Prothero by likewise drawing 
upon this very puddled source. In chap. iv. 
of the ‘Speculum’ St. Francis is made to refuse 
a novice the use or possession—it is not clear 
which—of a Psalter. Possession would, of 


course, have been refused to the Minister- 
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General himself, for no Friar Minor might own 
anything ; but the wse of a Psalter would not 
have been denied even toa lay brother. Hear 
St. Francis himself in cap. iii. of the Rule of 


1221 :-— 
‘‘The clerics shall say Office...... according to the 
use of the clergy...... And they may have the books 


which are necessary to saying Office ; and even lay 
brothers who can read the Psalter may have it.” 
This is not the language of one who would 
forbid a novice the use of a Psalter, and so the 
‘Speculum’ is here convicted out of the mouth 
of St. Francis as being not only fantastic and 
erroneous, but obviously tainted with the 
fanaticism of the extreme spirituali. The 
chapter can contain but the merest echo of the 
original incident. Thomas of Celano, in his 
curt account of the matter (‘Vita Altera,’ iii. 124), 
speaks of a ‘‘frater laicus,” not a ‘‘frater 
novitius,” as desiring the Psalter, and it seems 
to me possible that St. Francis’s reproof was 
really addressed to a lay brother, unable to read, 
or scarcely able to read, who desired the use of 
a Psalter from motives of vainglory. 

This chapter of the ‘Speculum’ gets even 
more fantastic as it proceeds. St. Francis is 
made to reiterate, in horror, ‘‘Ego breviarium! 
ego breviarium !” And yet, as we have seen, he 
enjoined its possession ad usum, and his own 
favourite breviary is preserved to this day in 
the Poor Clare Nunnery at Assisi. Friar Leo, 
his secretary, whom Mr. Prothero regards as 
the author of cap. iv. of the ‘Speculum,’ has 
authenticated it with a priceless inscription : 
“*Beatus Franciscus acquisivit hoc breviarium 
sociis suis fratri Angelo et fratri Leoni,” &c. 
The rest of the pious annotation may be read in 
a variety of works, among them the ‘Spec. 
Perf.,’ p. 175; my abridgment is due to regard 
for your space. 

Surely it is time that scholars like Mr. 
Prothero and your very able reviewer should 
shake off the fascination due to the brilliant 
ability with which a clever writer has presented 
a formless tardy omnium gatherum as the early 
homogeneous work of the saint’s confessor. 
The ‘Speculum’ will have its uses, and pos- 
sibly even great uses, when a proper endeavour 
has been made to ascertain by the light of 
scientific criticism how much of it is early and 
genuine, and how much late and legendary. 
But the complacent reception of its every page 
as the genuine and unadulterated work of Friar 
Leo cannot advance— indeed, has done much 
to retard—that true knowledge of St. Francis 
and his first disciples which is so eagerly being 
sought among all classes of men. 

MonTGoMERY CARMICHAEL, 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON, 
MESSRS. CASSELL & CO. 


announce The Story of the Britannia Training Ship 
for Naval Cadets, by Commander E. P. Statham,— 
English Earthenware and Stoneware, by William 
Burton (edition limited to 1,450 copies),—The Kiss 
of the Enemy, by Headon Hill,—a third impression 
of Wild Nature’s Ways, by R. Kearton,—a popular 
edition of Mr. Foster Fraser’s The Real Siberia 
and America at Work,—Fact ~. Fiction, the Cobden 
Club’s Reply to Mr. Chamberlain,—The Water- 
Colour Drawings of Turner in the National Gallery, 
text by Theodore A. Cook, a limited edition,—Cas- 
sell’s Illustrated History of the Boer War,—Pictorial 
Practical Chrysanthemum Culture, edited by W. P. 
Wright,—Profitable Hume Farming, by Yeoman,— 
Cassell’s Art Postcards,—in the “ Work” Handbooks. 
edited by P. N. Hasluck, volumes on Upholstery, 
Saddlery, and Harness-making,—Joseph’s Letters 
upon Egypt,—The Khedive’s Country, the Nile 
Valley and its Products, edited by G. M. Fenn,— 
Koreans at Home, by C. J. D. Tayler,—Notes on 
Alternate Currents for Students, by H. H.Simmons,— 

ocket editions of Stevenson’s Black Arrow and 

aster of Ballantrae,—sixpenny editions of The 
Lord Protector and Nebo the Nailer,—in “ Cassell’s 
National Library”: The Rivals and the School for 
Scandal; The Pilgrim’s Progress; Much Ado about 
Nothing; Selections from Walpole’s Letters and 
Hazlitt’s Essays ; Sartor Resartus ; Burns's Poems ; 
Goldsmith’s Plays,—Cassell’s Guide to London for 
1904,—The Therapeutics of Mineral Springs and 





Climates, by I. Burney Yeo,—and The Student's 
Handbook of Surgical Operations, by Sir F. Treves 
and J. Hutchinson. 


MESSRS, T. C. & E. C. JACK 


are publishing: In the Century Bible: Genesis, by 
Prof. W. H. Bennett; Judges and Ruth, by the Rev. 
G. W. Thatcher; 1 and 2 Samuel, by Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy ; Job, by Prof. A. S. Peake ; 1 and 2 Kings, 
by Prof. Skinner; Psalms, 2 vols., by Prof. 
Davison ; Isaiah (chaps. i—xxxix.), by Principal 
Whitehouse ; Minor Prophets: Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, by the Rev. R. F. Horton ; 
and Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, Malachi, by Canon Driver,—The Jacobite 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Grants of 
Honour, by the Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval, 
limited to 250 copies ; and The Plantagenet Roll, by 
the same. : 
MESSRS. BEMROSE’S 

new books include: Daylight for Japan, by Frances 
Awdry,—The Registers of the Parish of Askham 
Westmoreland) from 1566 to 1812, copied by M. E. 

oble,—Memorials of Old Devonshire, edited by 
F. J. Snell,—Black Jacks and Leather Bottles, by 
Oliver Baker,—new editions of Railway Maximum 
Rates and Charges, by M. B. Cotsworth; Heller’s 
Annotated Edition of the Code for 1904-5, revised 
by R. Holland; and T. B. B.,—and A Glossary of 
the Technical Terms employed in connexion with 
Church Bells, their Furniture and Fittings, and in 
the Science and Art of Change-Ringing, by the late 
Rev. H. E. Bulwer. 





SALE. 

MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold on 
the 21st and 22nd inst. the following books from the 
library of agentleman : Alken’s Sporting Repository, 
1822, 307. Analysis of the Hunting Field, 1846, 
167. 10s. Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, 
1822-8, 201. Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, 1842, 
291. Boxiana, 5 vols., 1812-29, 287. Brough’s Life 
of Falstaff, presentation copy from Cruikshank, 
121.5s. Carey’s Life in Paris, large paper, original 
numbers, 1822, 587. 10s. Combe’s Tours of Dr. 
Syntax, first editions, 3 vols., 1812-20-21, 347. Life of 
Napoleon, 1815. 137. Dance of Death and Dance of 
Life, 3 vols., 1815-17, 197. 15s. The Humourist, with 
coloured plates by Cruikshank, first edition, 4 vols., 
1819-20, 302. Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, 19 vols., 
as issued, 1835-53, 147. Dickens’s Sketches by Boz, 
first edition, 3 vols., 1836-7, 237.; The Strange Gentle- 
map, a burletta, first edition, 1837, 1417. ; Speech at 
the Meeting of the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion, June 27th, 1855, original proof, 317, Egan’s 
Life of an Actor, original picture boards, uncut, 207. 
British Volunteers, 6 numbers, coloured plates, 
151. 15s. Naval and Martial Achievements, coloured 
plates, 2 vols, 1815-17, 277. 5s. Ackermann’s 
Microcosm of London, 3 vols., uncut, 22/, 
Alken’s National Sports, 1821, 607.; Humorous 
and Sporting Designs, 318 plates, 81/.; Sport- 
ing Notions, 1832, 40/.; Ideas accidental to 
Hunting, n.d., 402. Caricature Magazine, by Wood- 
ward, 500 caricatures, 75/. Egan’s Finish to the 
Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Logic, 1830, 207, 10s, 
Grimm’s Popular Stories, 2 vols., 1823-6, 25/. 10s, 
Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823-8, 347. 10s, 
Moore’s Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814-15, 17/7. 15s. 
Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated by Rowlandson, 
boards, uncut, 1817, 26/7. 10s. Scrope’s Deer- 
Stalking and Salmon Fishing, 2 vols., 1838-43, 
227. Shelley’s Queen Mab, first edition, 1813, 
897. Surtees’s Jorrocks’s Jaunts, Alken’s plates, 
1843, 277.; Sporting Novels (5), first edi- 
tions, 1853-65, 244. Poems by Two Brothers (the 
Tennysons), first edition, uncut, 1827, 327. Vanity 
Fair, first edition, in original parts, 1847- 8, 
1027. The English Spy, 2 vols., original boards, 
uncut, 1825-6, 557. Pyne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols., 
1819, 197. 15s. Reid’s Cruikshank Catalogue, 1871, 
127, 10s. Natural History of Selborne, first edi- 
tion, uncut, 1789, 277. 10s. Harding’s Portraits 
of the Royal Family (22), printed in colours, 
1806, 437.10s. Kit Cat Club Portraits, original im- 
pressions, 1735, 247. Orme’s British Field Sports, 
1807, 752. Rowlandson’s Loyal London Volunteers, 
1799, 277. 10s, 








Hiterary Gossip. 

Mr. Henry Frowve will issue next 
week a double section of the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ containing the first portion of 
the letter P. In the introductory article 
Dr. Murray notes that, while initial P had 
a very limited use in Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon—in which it was by far the smallest 
native initial, comprising about a hundred 





and eighth part of the vocabulary — in 
modern English it has grown to be one of the 
“three gigantic letters” (S, C, P) which 
between them occupy nearly one-third of 
the modern dictionary. In illustration of 
this the striking fact is mentioned that out 
of 2,454 main words included in this section, 
only one, viz. “pan,” can claim to be a 
native word in Anglo-Saxon. 

Messrs. Surrn, Exper & Co. will publish 
on April 12th a volume by Mr. Edward 
George Harman, entitled ‘Studies from 
Attic Drama,’ containing ‘The House of 
Atreus’ and the ‘ Alcestis.’ ‘The House of 
Atreus’ isa translation of the‘ Agamemnon’ 
of ischylus, specially marked, from the 
metrical point of view, by the use of blank 
verse for the choruses. The ‘ Alcestis’ is, 
in the main, a translation of Euripides, but 
with one or two dramatic variations adapted 
from M. Georges Rivollet’s ‘ Alkestis, 
Drame Antique d’aprés Euripide,’ as acted 
in Paris. 

THE great success of Mr. Harry Furniss’s 
‘ Confessions of a Caricaturist’ has led him 
to write another book of experiences. It 
will be entitled ‘Harry Furniss at Home,’ 
will be illustrated with many characteristic 
drawings, and published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. Among other things Mr. Furniss 
deals with Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy 
and the construction of a political lampoon. 
There is a humorous account of experiences 
during the Coronation year, and of the 
difficulties which surround those who cater 
for the public amusement. A chapter is 
devoted to the author’s late friend Max 
O’Rell, and there are also reminiscences of 
Corney Grain and other celebrities. 

Tue Monthly Review for April will contain 
articles on ‘The German Staff on the Boer 
War’; ‘Russia’s Financial Staying-Power,’ 
by Mr. M. A.Gerothwohl; and ‘The Cavalry 
and its Principal Arm,’ by Eques. ‘The 
Eastern Mind’ is discussed by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth ; ‘Ancient and Modern Farming 
in the Roman Campagna,’ by Prof. Lan- 
ciani; ‘Edward FitzGerald,’ by the late 
Whitwell Elwin; and ‘The True Story of 
the Stratford Bust,’ illustrated, by Mrs. 
Stopes. 

Tue April Blackwood opens with a sketch 
by Lady Ourrie entitled ‘The Feast of 
Kebobs: a Reminiscence,’ in which she 
describes a fantastic dinner-party, given by 
her father, at which the guests were clad in 
Eastern costumes, and the dish of the even- 
ing was the Turkish delicacy kebobs, 
followed by hasheesh. In ‘A Friend of 
Warren Hastings’ Sydney C. Grier throws 
light upon the private character of the great 
proconsul. The number also includes ‘The 
Wandering Population of the West High- 
lands,’ by L. M.M.; ‘The Prisoner,’ a story 
by Mr. Ernest Dawson ; ‘Musings without 
Method’ (which treat of Whig and Tory, 
Lord Acton’s letters, the Scientific Historian 
in Theory and Practice, and Tacitus and his 
Translators); and a new estimate of Sir 
John Moore. 

Messrs. Macuiiian & Co. will shortly 
publish a new volume of sermons by the 
late Master of the Temple, and also a 
volume of his occasional Jectures on Shak- 
speare, Chaucer, Cowper, and other literary 
subjects. Both volumes will be edited by 


Canon Beeching. 
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Mr. Lavrence Hvrron is busy with 
another volume of his ‘‘ Landmarks Series ’’; 
this time it is ‘Literary Landmarks of 
Scottish Universities.’ 


Just as we go to press on Thursday 
afternoon, we hear with great regret of the 
death of Sir Edwin Arnold. 


A new edition of Sir Robert Douglas’s 
*Peerage of Scotland’ is at present in pre- 

aration, under the editorship of Sir James 
Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms, who 
has, along with a staff of contributors, been 
working at it for some time. The last 
edition, by J. P. Wood, was published in 
1813, in two volumes folio, and has till now 
been the standard work of reference on the 
subject. So much correction has been 
required, however, in consequence of the 
amount of fresh material published within 
the last century, that it has been found 
necessary virtually to rewrite the whole 
book. It is to be named ‘The Scots 
Peerage,’ and is expected to occupy six 
volumes. The first volume is ready, and 
will be published next month by Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh. There will be a 
Jarge number of heraldic illustrations by 
Mr. Graham Johnston. 


Tue Scottish Law Times, which published 
a biographical sketch of the late Dr. T. G. 
Law, will also print a bibliography of his 
books and scattered historical articles, 
which should be of interest. 


Tux Annual Report of the Selden Society 
shows that the numbers are well maintained. 
The publication for 1904 will be a first 
volumeof ‘Select Borough Custumals,’ edited 
by Miss Mary Bateson, which is already 
well advanced. Provisional arrangements 
have been made for the following publica- 
tions : in 1905, ‘ Year-Books of Edward II.,’ 
Vol. II., edited by Prof. Maitland, whose 
brilliant work in the first volume has been 
widely appreciated; in 1906, ‘Borough 
Custumals,’ Vol. II., or ‘Star Chamber,’ 
Vol. If.; and in 1907, ‘ Year-Books of 
Edward II.,’ Vol. III. 


Tue first volume of the long-expected 
Variorum Edition of the Works of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher is now nearly ready. 
The edition, which has been planned under 
the general direction of Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
assisted by several scholars, includes a full 
list of various readings, besides the usual 
annotations. The first volume contains 
“The Maid’s Tragedy’ and ‘ Philaster,’ 
edited by Mr. P. A. Daniel, and ‘A King 
and No King,’ ‘The Scornful Lady,’ and 
‘The Custom of the Country,’ edited by 
Mr. R. Warwick Bond. The work will be 
completed in twelve volumes, the last con- 
taining memoirs, &c., by the general editor, 
and will be published jointly by Mr. Bullen 
and Messrs. Bell & Sons. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish before 
long a work by Mr. Arthur Davenport, 
entitled ‘China from Within: a Study of 
Opium Fallacies and Missionary Mistakes.’ 
The purpose of the book is, firstly, to refute 
the assertion that England “has forced 
opium on China,” and, secondly, to suggest 
@ total change from the present methods 
of missionary propaganda, which are, the 
author believes, entirely unsuited to the 
Chinese character, and a perpetual menace 
to the peace of the country. 





Temple Bar for April contains, amongst 
other features, a biographical paper on 
Mlle. de Montpensier by Miss Eleanor C. 
Price; ‘On Browsing in a Library,’ by the 
Rev. Archie F. Webling; ‘Here and There 
in West Hertfordshire, by Miss Etta 
Courtney ; and‘A Windy Garden,’ describing 
floricultural experiments in Ireland, by Mrs. 
Dorothea Townshend. 

Tue April number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
sine includes a paper on Alfred Ainger by 
the Master of -Peterhouse; ‘ Harrow 
Revisited,’ after an interval of fifty years, 
by Sir Charles Bruce; ‘Thirty Years Ago 
in Japan,’ by Mr. H. F. Abell; ‘The Boer 
War through German Glasses,’ by ‘“‘ Par- 
ticeps’”?; and an article on ‘Contraband of 
War,’ by Mr. F. Baty; while the discovery 
of radium and other scientific wonders are 
discussed in ‘ Paracelsus Redivivus.’ 


A potiTicaL satire, in rhymed couplets, 
entitled ‘Cleon in the Palace of Truth; or, 
the Art of Statecraft,’ is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Brimley Johnson. The name 
of the ostensible author, Lucian Lambert, 
is said to conceal the identity of a well- 
known writer. 

An International Exhibition of Printing, 
Stationery, and Allied Trades will be held 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, from 
April 30th to May 14th inclusive. Sir 
Henry Bemrose is president of the scheme, 
and a strong list of patrons is already 
announced. The exhibits will include all 
sorts of fine printing, art illustrations, 
picture posters and postcards, illuminated 
addresses, cloth and “ extra ’’ bookbindings, 
and technical handbooks. Medals and 
certificates will be awarded. 


Tue Angus Lectures, delivered last year 
at Regent’s Park College by Dr. T. Vincent 
Tymms, on ‘The Christian Idea of Atone- 
ment,’ are to be issued next month by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Several of the 
lectures are historical, reviewing the prin- 
cipal theories which have at different times 
prevailed in the Church ; but they are also 
largely constructive, stating the author’s 
own position. 

Tue Ridley Lectures, also recently de- 
livered at Regent’s Park College by the 
Rev. William Brock, on ‘The Church’s 
Relation to Children,’ will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Kingsgate Press (Baptist 
Union). 

A sPECIAL edition, with a brief introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Stevenson, of Stevenson’s 
‘Prayers written at Vailima,’ will be 
published before long by Messrs. Scribner. 


Tue Readers’ Dinner last Saturday was 
universally regarded as a great success. 
Attendance and speeches were alike excel- 
lent. Lord Goschen was both wise and 
witty, speaking of his hereditary gifts as a 
proof-reader. Mr. Teignmouth Shore made 
an interesting plea for the recognition of 
present-day literature and criticism; Mr. 
Pett Ridge and Mr. Max Beerbohm were 
humorous, and everybody more than equal 
to the occasion. We are glad to hear that 
the subscriptions towards the Jubilee 


Pension have reached 440/. 

Tue Hon. Oliver A. Borthwick will pre- 
side at the Sixty-fifth Annual Festival of 
the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provi- 
dent Institution, which will be held at De 





Keyser’s Royal Hotel on Wednesday, 
June Ist, next. 

Tue Ninth Annual Meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Seaside Holiday Home was held last 
Thursday. We regret to see from the Report 
that the receipts were not equal to those of 
the previous year, and, in consequence of 
the wet season, there was a falling-off 
in the number of visitors to this pleasant 
institution, which boasts among its attrac- 
tions an excellent library. 

Tue Bibliothéque Nationale closed for its 
annual overhauling on Saturday last, and 
will not be opened again until April 4th. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate the forth- 
coming centenary of Jules Janin by 
erecting at Saint-Etienne, his birthplace, a 
plaque, bust, or monument. His collected 
essays, published under the title of ‘Le 
Livre,’ form a very pleasant ‘‘ bookish” 
book. Although not now much read, Jules 
Janin did good work in his day. 

Tue letters of Henrik Ibsen are being 
collected, with his sanction, for publication 
in the near future. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be 
of most interest to our readers this week 
are Report from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England, with Appendix (6d.); 
Education, Scotland, Training of Teachers, 
Report, Statistics, &c. (5d.); Return show- 
ing Expenditure from Grant for Public 
Education in Scotland, List of Day Schools, 
Scotland, &c. (10d.); Report on the Edin- 
burgh Museum of Science and Art, 1903 
(13d.); Statutes made by the Governing 
Bodies of New and All Souls’ Colleges, 
Oxford (1d. and 3d.); Annual Statistical 
Report of the University of Aberdeen 
(13d.); Queen’s College, Belfast, Staff and 
Equipment, Resolutions, &c. (2d.); and 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, Application for 
Establishment of a University in Leeds, 
Report, &c. (23d.). 








SCIENCE 


—o— 


The Oldest Map with the Name America, of 
the Year 1507, and the Carta Marina of the 
Year 1516. By M. Waldseemiiller. 
Edited by Prof. J. Fischer, 8.J., and 
F. R. von Wieser. (Innsbruck, Wagner ; 
London, Henry Stevens.) 

In the year 1507 there was published at the 

town of St. Dié in Lorraine a small book 

containing a short ‘Cosmography’ followed 
by a Latin version of the ‘ Four Voyages of 

Amerigo Vespucci.’ This little book has 

become historically interesting because its 

author, Martin Waldseemiiller, rashly sug- 
gested in it that the then lately discovered 
fourth part of the world should be called 

‘«‘ America because Americus | Amerigo | had 

discovered it.” He refers in this book to two 

“ descriptions” of the world, tam in solido, 

quam plano, that is to say, by means of a 

globe and an ordinary map. The globe, 

a very small affair, was discovered by 

Varnhagen in 1872, and has since been 

published and definitely ascribed to 

Waldseemiiller by Prof. L. Gallois. The 

map, however, though an edition of one 

thousand copies of it was printed, remained 
absolutely unknown until 1901, when Prof. 

J. Fischer, when searching the library of 

Prince Waldburg at Castle Wolfegg for 
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materials for a work on the discoveries of 
the Norsemen in America, since published, 
quite unexpectedly came across an old 
volume which had formerly belonged to 
Johann Schéner, and which not only con- 
tained the map of 1507, but likewise 
an equally gigantic twelve-sheet ‘ Carta 
Marina’ by the same author, dated 1516, 
and hitherto absolutely unknown. It is 
these two maps which are now presented 
to the geographical world in excellent 
facsimiles, together with a valuable com- 
mentary, the joint work of Prof. Fischer, 
the discoverer of them, and Prof. R. von 
Wieser, the well-known student of the 
history of geography. 

Most of the sheets of the two maps have 
been divided up in red ink into small 
squares, and the errata enumerated by the 
author have been corrected. The editors 
conclude from this that ‘‘the maps of the 
Wolfegg volume were proof-sheets ”’ revised 
with a view to a second edition. 

We are, however, unable to accept this 
explanation. No small squares are needed 
in order to revise a proof, and the correc- 
tion of errata would have extended beyond 
the few instances pointed out in a legend, 
for the author must have been perfectly 
aware that there were many other “‘ corup- 
tele” which, very unfairly, he charges upon 
the ‘‘negligence” of the wood engraver. 
We believe, on the contrary, that Schéner, 
the owner of the maps, first corrected the 
errata, and then inserted the red lines at 
intervals of a degree, the usual method 
when it is intended to make a copy of a 
map. Asa matter of fact, he freely utilized 
Waldseemiiller’s maps when designing his 
globes in 1515 and in 1520. We are con- 
firmed in this view by a marginal MS. 
legend placed close to the ‘‘Insule 7 delle 
Pulzelle,” beginning ‘‘Insule S. Martini 
ibi?’’ and ending with a reference to 
“‘algalia,” which can only have been taken 
from Behaim’s globe at Niirnberg, freely 
accessible to Schéner, but not to Waldsee- 
miiller. 

The MS. of one of the sheets of the 
‘Carta Marina,’ bound up in the Wolfegg 
volume, is certainly not a ‘‘tracing”’ (Pause), 
but either the original design for the map 
or a copy of it upon paper of the same 
make as that used for the printed maps. 
The paper of an impression of this sheet 
lying loose in the volume bears a different 
water-mark from all other sheets, and was, 
therefore, printed separately. It is not, 
however, a second revised edition, for the 
errata already referred to have not been 
corrected, and there are many others, suchas 
papapagulli instead of “‘ papagalli,” habudatia 
instead of “ abundantia,’”’ sapodes instead of 
“‘sciopodes,” and others. Such obvious mis- 
takes would hardly have escaped the eye 
of a competent corrector. More remark- 
able still, a long legend referring to the 
discovery of 8. Thome, which is to be found 
on the original, has been absolutely for- 
gotten by the engraver. 

The ‘Sources of Waldseemiiller’ are 
not dealt with by the editors so thoroughly 
as we should have desired. The editors 
prove, indeed, that he made extensive use 
of Canerio’s chart, and of other charts 
recording the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese; they refer to Ptolemy, Marco 
Polo, and other authorities quoted by the 





author himself, but they throw no light 
whatever upon the sources whence he de- 
rived his delineation of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago or of the interior of Africa. With 
reference to the latter they are content to 
refer to ‘“‘a most remarkable transfer of 
data of Abyssinian topography to South 
Africa.” It is, indeed, easy to identify 
such names as Goia (Gojam), Gafat, Adra 
(Adiha), Ago (Angot), and Vabi (Webi), 
but the origin of the bulk of the names has 
not been traced. Reference might, for 
instance, have been made to a description 
of the Nile sources by an unknown author 
first published in Hudson’s ‘ Geographi 
Greeci Minores,’ of which Waldseemiiller 
made full use, or to the fact that all the 
places which the Ritter von Harff claims 
to have passed in the course of his apo- 
cryphal journey down the Nile are to be 
found on the map of 1507. This boastful 
knight returned to Germany in 1499, and 
although his narrative was only first printed 
in 1860, Waldseemiiller may have seen a 
MS. copy, or—and this seems more likely— 
both the knight and the cartographer may 
have obtained their information from a map 
not hitherto identified. 

The editors say of Waldseemiiller that 
‘“‘he was not the man to copy anything 
without criticism, but utilized and worked 
up his sources quite independently.” We 
regret that after the publication of these 
two monumental maps we are unable to 
subscribe to this favourable estimate. We 
should rather say that he was an indis- 
criminate copyist. In 1507 the peninsular 
shape of India could no longer be doubted ; 
indeed, it would have revealed itself to any 
cartographer who took the trouble to plot 
Marco Polo’s route. Yet Waldseemiiller 
rejects the results of actual observations and 
blindly follows the lead of Ptolemy. In 
1516 Ptolemy is unceremoniously thrown 
overboard, and Canerio’s authority is 
accepted, notwithstanding the palpable error 
of that cartographer in the trend given to 
the Red Sea. 

Still, in these respects Waldseemii ler was 
not inferior to most of his contemporaries, 
and we are certainly grateful for the 
publication of these historically interesting 
maps, for they exercised a paramount in- 
fluence upon the cartography of his age, and 
were copied wholly or in part until far into 
the seventeenth century. 

The translation is by the Rev. G. Pickel, 
S.J., possibly a descendant of the famous poet 
and geographer Conrad Pickel or Celtes, 
who was a contemporary of Waldseemiiller. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 

Tue centre of interest in the world of physical 
science continues to be the N rays discovered 
by M. Blondlot, and (literally) no week has 
passed since the beginning of the year in which 
some fresh discovery concerning them has not 
been announced to the Académie des Sciences. 
Meanwhile their existence outside the imagina- 
tion of the Nancy professors has been denied 
— more Germanorum— by Dr. Lummer; but 
this attack has been promptly countered by the 
photographic proof produced by their first dis- 
coverer. There can now be little doubt that 
these rays have a shorter wave-length than any 
radiations hitherto known, and extend well 
beyond the ultra-violet. They are produced by 
the sun, Crookes’s tube, the Nernst electric 
lamp, and the Auer-Welsbach gas mantle, and, 





as it now appears, by the bodies of living 
animals, growing plants, the vibrations of sound, 
the magnetic field, and all substances in a 
state of strain, such as tempered steel, crystal- 
lized sulphur, compressed wood and _ india- 
rubber, Prince Rupert’s drops, liquid carbonic 
acid heated to a temperature of not more than 
40°C., liquid air, and ozone. They pass 
unchecked through most polished substances, 
but are arrested by water and certain metallic 
oxides, are stored up within substances like 
quartz, fluor-spar, glass, and saline solutions, and 
can be conducted by means of polished wires of 
silver or copper, or rods of glass, which conduc- 
tion is said to be a phenomenon of reflection. 
Finally, they increase the phosphorescence of 
faintly luminous substances, which proves, so 
far, the easiest method of exhibiting them. 

It is, however, in the direction of their phy- 
siological effects and the results of them that 
discovery has proceeded most rapidly of late. 
As was said in the Athenewm of January 23rd 
(No. 3978), M. Blondlot’s colleague, Dr. Char- 
pentier, has established that the rays emitted 
by the nerves and muscles of the human body 
differ in character from each other. This has 
been now extended until he claims to be able 
to recognize by the increase of light upon a 
phosphorescent screen the phenomena of diges- 
tion and the process of thought not followed 
by action, or, as he puts it, cerebral work 
unaccompanied by exterior expression. Revers- 
ing the method of procedure, he has shown 
that the action of the N rays increases 
the sensitiveness of the eye to light, of the 
olfactory nerves to odours, and of the auditory 
nerves to sounds ; while he conjectures that the 
excitement of both nerve and muscle that they 
produce may possibly be utilized in the future 
as a mode of treatment. Dr. Richet has gone 
further, and, observing that the living cells in 
action are a source of N rays, has tried the 
effect of luminous screens upon sensitive living 
cells, with the result that he claims to have been 
able to increase the speed of lactic fermentation. 
It should also be said that most of the Nancy 
experimenters are agreed that the sources of 
N rays produce also an intervening series, which 
they call the N', and which appears to have the 
reversed effect of decreasing instead of increasing 
the light of the phosphorescent screen. It is 
possible that this is connected with the fact that 
the increase of light is not observed, unless it 
strikes the eye of the observer almost at right 
angles, and that if it be looked at obliquely the 
N rays appear to diminish its light. It is 
doubtless this phenomenon which has caused 
the failure of some of our English men of 
science to repeat M. Blondlot’s experiments. 

Facts seem to be accumulating in support of 
Prof. Metchnikoff's theory that appendicitis is 
mainly caused by the infection of parasites 
from the lower animals. Dr. Chauvel, in a late 
report to the Académie de Médecine, declares 
that it is unknown among the Mohammedan 
populations of Algeria and Tunis, who live on 
a vegetable diet, and this is confirmed by Dr. 
Schneider, the Shah’s doctor at Teheran, who 
says that the only cases of appendicitis he has 
met with among the Persians have occurred 
with those travellers who have brought back with 
them from Europe the habit of eating meat. 
Perhaps there is no country in the world where 
the disease is more prevalent than in the 
Eastern States of America, including New York, 
where the consumption of meat per head is said 
to be far greater than even in England. This 
also accounts for its late appearance among the 
agricultural classes of European nations, to 
whom meat, other than bacon, was until late 
years a luxury. ; 

Another disease, even more terrible and more 
mysterious than the last-named, has also had 
some light cast upon its origin by the researches 
of the German Dr. Donath. Following up the 
conclusions of other specialists as to the exist- 
ence of some toxic substance in the blood 
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of epileptics, he is now able to prove that the 
cerebro-spinal fluid in fifteen out of twenty- 
one cases of epilepsy that he was able to examine 
showed the presence of choline, a tri-methyl- 
oxethyl-ammonium hydrate which enters into 
the composition of the nervous tissue in man 
and other animals. On applying this to the 
cerebral cortex of a dog, he found it to pro- 
duce convulsions of extreme violence, but the 
same result did not follow from the cerebro- 
spinal fluid of hysterical patients. Although 

r. Donath seems to consider proved the theory 
that the symptoms of epilepsy are really caused 
by the toxin in question, it is not yet shown 
that this is the only determining factor of the 
attack. 

Ata time when the high-priests of science were 
wont todogmatize more fiercely than they now ven- 
ture to do, it used to be said that all solutions 
could be divided into crystalloids, such as solu- 
tions of salts, and colloids, or glue-like sub- 
stances. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that all organic liquids contain colloids, 
and that all membranes through which absorp- 
tion and secretion take place are composed of 
them. Ina communication lately made to the 
Société Francaise de Physique, MM. Victor 
Huni and Ascher Mayer assert that all colloids 
are of one of two kinds, one category contain- 
ing those which are displaceable in an electric 
field in the direction of the current, which they 
propose to call positive colloids, and the other 
those which are displaced in a direction con- 
trary to the current, or negative ones. Whether 
this has any connexion with the phenomena 
of osmosis remains to be seen, but it shows how 
large a part the knowledge of electricity is 
coming to play in physiology as in other 
branches of science. F. L. 








SOCIETIES, 


ASTRONOMICAL.— March 11.—Prof. H. H. Turner, 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary gave an 
account of a paper by Mr. Nevill, of the Natal 
Observatory, on the comparison between the purely 
theoretical and observed places of the moon. A 
short account was also given of a paper by Prof. 
E. W. Brown on the degree of accuracy of the new 
lunar theory, and on the final values of the mean 
motions of the perigee and node.—The President 
read a paper on the instrumental errors affecting 
observations of the moon, his conclusion being that 
it seems probable that meridian instruments may 
give very different values for the parailactic in- 
equality, so that the results which Mr. Cowell had sup- 
plied must for the present be received with caution. 
—Mr. P. H. Cowell read a paper on methods of 
analysis of the moon’s errors, with some results.-- 

he Astronomer Royal read a note on the determi- 
nation of positions and magnitudes of stars inthe 
Greenwich Astrographic Catalogue, now in course 
of publication, discussing the probable errors of 
photographic star-places as compared with those 
obtained from meridian observations.—Mr. Furner 
read a paper, by himself and Mr. Storey, on the 
absolute proper motions of certain double stars 
having large relative motion.—Mr. Maunder read a 
paper, by himself and Mrs. Maunder, on the date 
of the passage of the vernal equinox from Taurus 
into Aries.—Many other papers were taken as read. 


GEOLOGICAL.—March 9.—Dr. J. E. Marr, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. G. Barrow exhibited and 
commented on a small striated boulder which was 
found a little above high water on White Island, 
one of the northern projections of the Scilly Isles. 
It was firmly embedded in the ground, and there- 
fore the striations which occur on both faces 
could not have been produced in situ by the grinding 
action of boulders or stones moved by powerful 
waves.—The following communications were read : 
‘On the Probable Occurrence of an Eocene Outlier 
off the Cornish Coast,’ by Mr. Clement Reid,—and 
‘The Valley of the Teign,’ by Mr. A. J. Jukes- 
Browne. 











SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — March 
Viscount Dillon, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
O,. M. Dalton read a paper on the ‘Crystal 
of Lothair in the British Museum,’ giving a 
summary of research relating to the jewel, 
and an abstract of its remarkable history as dis- 
covered by Mr. W. H. J. Weale in the chronicle of 
the Abbey of Waulsort, near Namur. Mr. Dalton also 


10. — 





read notes on early cloisonné enamelled brooches in 
the British Museum sometimes attributed to Anglo- 
Saxon jewellers, He pointed out that the most 
massive of these, formerly in the Castellani col- 
lection and found in Italy, was probably made in 
Lombard territory in pre-Carlovingian times. It 
was probably earlier than the ninth century, and 
therefore a most important document in the history 
of enamelling in Europe. Of two other early 
enamelled brooches in the Museum, that with a 
floriated cross of very fine execution, and said to 
have been found in Scotland, could best be compared 
with work preserved on the Continent, and having 
no connexion with England; the second, with an 
admirable portrait of aking, found in Thames Street, 
might indeed have been made, like the Alfred Jewel, 
in these islands, though even in this case there was 
no conclusive evidence. Mr. Dalton further drew 
attention to a curious similarity (possibly no more 
than a coincidence) between the representation of 
certain busts upon Coptic textiles bearing wands 
over the shoulders, and that of the figure upon the 
Alfred Jewel.—The Bishop of Bristol suggested that 
the figure might represent Alfred himself, holding a 
twin sceptre or pair of sceptres for his kingdoms of 
Mercia and Wessex.—Mr. Philip Norman, Treasurer, 
exhibited a sculptured head found on the site 
of Newgate Prison, which he suggested might 
have formed part of one of the figures that 
were set up on Newgate when it was rebuilt 
in 1672.— Mr. E, P. Warren exhibited a number 
of pewter and base-metal spoons and other 
objects discovered at Westminster, including part 
of one of the Purbeck marble twisted shafts that are 
missing from the tomb ef Henry III, in the abbey 
church. The fragment discovered is to be refixed 
in its place.—Mr. W. W. Portal exhibited a cutlass 
with the Solingen mark, probably of the nineteenth 
century, found during the operations now in progress 
for the enlargement of Waterloo railway station. 

March 17.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the 
chair.—The President referred in suitable terms to 
the loss which the nation and the Society had sus- 
tained by the death of H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and proposed the following resolution, which 
was seconded by the Treasurer, and carried unani- 
mously: ‘That in consequence of the lamented 
death of H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge, a 
Royal Fellow of this Society, the meeting this 
evening be restricted to the formal business of the 
Society.”—At the conclusion of the formal business 
the meeting was adjourned, 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— March 
16.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Treasurer, in the chair.— 
The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley exhibited a photo- 
graph of a Neolithic fireplace, discovered in 1903, 
at Shawalton, N.B., by Mr. T. Downes. Numerous 
arrowheads, spearheads, and celts were included in 
the find. The fireplace, perfect when discovered, 
was in the shape of a basin, and filled with burnt 
wood and bones. This discovery is the more in- 
teresting from being in the neighbourhood made 
famous by the much-debated finds of Messrs. Bruce 
and Donnelly at Dumbuck and Dunbuie. — Mr. 
Astley also exhibited a large photograph of the six 
coffins (¢ach containing an almost perfect skeleton) 
discovered during the recent excavations on the site 
of the great abbey church at Bury St. Edmunds. 
One of the skeletons has been identified as that 
of Abbot Samson, who died in 1211, and has been 
immortalized by Carlyle in his commentary on the 
Chronicle of Brakelond in ‘ Past and Present.’ Some 
photographs of the ancient Saxon church at 
Bradford-on-Avon were also exhibited by Mr. 
Astley, one being of the exterior as it now appears 
after the removal of all the surrounding cottages. 
Canon Jones, who first brought it to light, identified it 
with the ecclesiola mentioned by William of Malmes- 
bury as having been built by Aldhelm, first Bishop 
of Sherborne, at the close of the eighth century, 
but recent study of the architectural details, as 
exhibited by the pilaster strips and the porticus on 
the north side, has shown that it is later than the 
time of Aldhelm, probably about 975. A photo- 
graph of the interior showed the east wall of the 
nave with the little chancel arch, hardly larger 
than a doorway, and considered to be the smallest 
in England. A view of the Bridge Chapel was 
also given. It is hoped that a visit to Bradford- 
on-Avon will be included in the programme of the 
Congress at Bath in August.—A paper was read by 
Mr. Andrew Oliver dealing with the ancient 
appearance of Whitehall and the Thames, and the 
history of the numerous stately buildings which 
once lined the ancient thoroughfare of the Strand. 
The paper was profusely illustrated by old evgrav- 
ings, maps (including Ralph Aggas’s and that of 
Hoefnage), 1560), and plans and views of Whitehall 
at various dates. These comprised Inigo Joues’s 
design for rebuilding the Royal Palace, of which the 
_— Banqueting House (now the United Service 

useum) was the only part carried out.— 
Mr. Patrick read a paper by Mr. C. Lynam upon 





the remarkable Saxon doorway in the west of 
the north wall of the ancient church at Laughton- 
en-le-Morthen, Yorkshire, which was visited by the 
Association during the Congress last year. ~ The 
paper was illustrated by sketches made on the spot 
and by geometrical drawings to scale.—A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. I. C. Gould, Mr. Astley, Mr, 
Compton, Mr. Patrick, and others took part. 





RoyaAt NuMISMATIC.— March 17.— Sir H, H 
Howorth, V.P., in the chair.—It was announced that 
letters patent under the Great Seal had been issued, 
granting a charter of incorporation to the Society 
under the title of the Royal Numismatic Society, by 
which title the Society will henceforth be known: 
and also that His Majesty the King had consenteq 
to be the Patron of the Society.—Mr. J. H, Fitz. 
henry exhibited a specimen in bronze of the gold 
medal by the artist Jacques Gauvain, which was 
presented to Queen Eleanore, wife of Francis I. of 
France, and to Antoine Duprat, Cardinal Legate 
and Chancellor, on the occasion of their visit to 
Lyons in May, 1533. The original medals in gold 
are lost, and there only remain two replicas in 
bronze.—Sir Augustus Prevost showed a medal of 
Louis XIV., struck in 1672, and commemorating his 
visit to Utrecht, on which occasion the church of 
St. Martin, the cathedral of that city, was handed 
over to the Roman Catholics. The medal is the 
work of Giovanni Hamerani, by whom it wag 
executed under the order of Pope Clement X.—Sir 
Augustus Prevost also exhibited a medal com. 
memorating the “Escalade” of Geneva, Decem- 
ber 12th, 1602. On one face is seen a soldier of 
Geneva hurling down a Savoyard from the battle. 
ments, and on the other the arms of Geneva,-—Mr, 
F. A. Walters showed two York half-crowns of the 
heavy and light coinages of Henry VI.; and Mr. T, 
Bliss two dies made by Becker, the forger, for 
striking false Hungarian coins, These dies were 
prepared by Becker when staying at Buda-Pesth.— 
Dr. Julius Cahn communicated a paper on some 
German Renaissance medals in the British Museum, 
amongst which he recognized some unpublished 
works of the German medalists Friedrich 
Hagenauer, a native of Strasburg ; of Peter Flotner, 
of Nuremberg; of Hans Reimer, of Munich; of 
Valentin Maler, also of Nuremberg ; and others. All 
the medals described by Dr, Cahn are portrait 
medals, 





ZOOLOGICAL.— March 15.— Dr. H. Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during February, 
and called special attention to two male Asiatic 
wapiti, presented by the President on February 
23rd, and to a male kiang (Hqguus hemionus) 
obtained by purchase on February 26th.—Mr. Frank 
Slade exhibited and make remarks upon a living 
bantam hen which had on each of her wings a well- 
developed thumb and claw.—Dr. C. J. Forsyth 
Major exhibited and made remarks upon some 
dental peculiarities in a rodent of the genus Hystrix, 
a springbok antelope, and a Tertiary shrew.—Mr, 
G. A. Boulenger exhibited and made remarks upon 
an anterior paddle of a new species of ichthyosaur 
from the Lias (?) of Somersetshire.—Mr. A. E. Pratt 
exhibited a series of skins of paradise-birds which 
he had recently collected in the Owen Stanley 
range, British New Guinea; also a series of photo- 
graphs taken by his son during a two years’ resi- 
dence amongst the natives near the frontier of 
German New Guinea.—Mr. R. Lydekker read a 
paper on the skull and markings of the quagga, in 
which he drew attention to vestiges of the face- 
gland of Hipparion in the skull, and expressed his 
belief that certain alleged differences in the colour 
and markings of various specimens of the quagga 
were due to feeding or to the manner in which such 
markings came out in photographs.—Mr. Lydekker 
also read a paper on the wild ass of Mongolia, of 
which an example is in possession of the President 
at Woburn Abbey, and stated his opinion that it 
was the true Lguus hemionus of Pallas, and distinct 
from the ass of Tibet and Ladak. ‘Lhe latter he 

roposed should bear the name Hguus hemionus 

iang.—Mr. R. I. Pocock described a new series of 
spot-nosed monkey, of the genus Cercopithecus, 
from Benin.—Mr. I. E. Beddard read the first of a 
series of papers entitled ‘Contributions to the 
Avatomy of the Lacertilia.’ It dealt with the venous' 
system of Jguana tuberculata, Tiliqua scincoidcs, 
and Varanus griseus.—Mr. P. I. Lathy contributed; 
a paper dealing with a collection of butterflies from 
Dominica, West Indies, of which three were 
described as new and thirteen had hitherto not 
been recorded from the island. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— March 2.—Prof. E. B. Poul4 
ton, President, in the chair.—Mr. L. C. H. Young 
was elected a Fellow.—Cotamander J. J. Walker 
exhibited Hecatesia fenestrata, Bdv., an interesting 
Australian moth, the male possessed of a very marked 
power of stridulation (stridulating organ on longi- 
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tudinal transparent bar on fore-wing), known in New 
South Wales as the “ whistling moth”; Dodonidia 
helmsi, Butler, a@ rare Satyrid butterfly from New 
Zealaud ; and a gigantic species of the Thysanurid 
genus Japyx, found at Picton, New Zealand.—-Mr. 
G. C. Champion exhibited specimens of the two 
species of Dorcadion found during his recent 
journey in Spain: D. almarzense, Esc. ?, from the 
summit of Montcayo, and D. neilense, Esc., from 
the Sierra de Logrofio. He also exhibited numerous 
examples of Pyropsyche moncaunella, Chapm., 
found by Dr. Chapman and himself on Montcayo.— 
Mr. A. J. Chitty, Mr. Jennings, and other Fellows 
exhibited specimens of the genus Tropiphorus to 
determine if possible whether 7’. tomentosus and 
7. obtusus were in reality one and the same species. 
—The President exhibited a specimen of a beetle, 
Glenea pulchella, Thoms. (one of three individuals 
of the species taken in the Nilgiris by Mr. Leslie 
Andrewes), which clearly mimics a large ichneumon 
fly, at present not identified —Mr. L. B. Prout exhi- 
bited, on behalf of Mr. A. Bacot, long bred series of 
Triphena comes, Hb., the result of breeding for two 
generations from a wild female of the curtisii form, 
taken near Forres. Inthe first generation rather more 
than half the te age followed, to a certain extent, 
the parent female, though varying from rich deep 
red to almost black. Pairings of these dark specimens 
resulted in a brood in which the percentage of ab. 
curtisit was slightly increased, although the type 
forms were still well represented ; but it was notice- 
able that in every specimen the orbicular stigma 
was filled up with the darker or melanic colour.— 
Dr. F. A. Dixey read a note on the so-called 
“Bugong”’ moth, which is much appreciated as 
food by some of the Australian natives. He said it 
was not a Euplcea at all, as supposed by Mr. Kirby 
in his ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ but a Euxoa, and not 
a butterfly, as also stated by the late Prof. West- 
wood.—Mr, A. M. Lea communicated ‘Notes on 
Australian and Tasmanian Cryptocephalides, with 
Descriptions of New Species.’—Mr. Gilbert J. Arrow 
communicated ‘ A Revision of the Subfamily Pelid- 
notinz of the Coleopterous Family Rutelide, with 
Descriptions of New Genera and Species,’ by the 
late Frederick Bates.—Col. C. Swinhoe read a paper 
‘On some New Species of Eastern Australian and 
African Moths in the British Museum.’—Mr. G. C. 
Champion read a paper on ‘An Entomological 
Excursion to Montcayo, Spain, with some Remarks 
on the Habits of Xyleborus dispar., Fabr., by Dr. 
Thomas Algernon Chapman.’—Mr. Kenneth J. 
Morton communicated ‘Further Notes on Hydro- 
ptilide belonging to the European Fauoa, with 
Descriptions of New Species.’—Mr. R. W. C. Shel- 
ford communicated ‘ A Note on H/ymnias borniensis, 
Wallace.’"—A discussion followed on ‘What is a 
Species ?’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.— March 16.—Capt. D. Wilson- 
Barker, President, in the chair.—Mr. R, H. Curtis 
delivered a lecture on ‘Water-Vapour,’ which he 
illustrated by experiments and lantern-slides. After 
explaining that water-vapour is water in the state 
of a gas, he proceeded to speak of the processes of 
evaporation and condensation, and showed that the 
capacity of the air for moisture varies according to 
the temperature, The amount of vapour in the air 
has a great deal to do with our personal comfort. A 
dry cold air is not so unpleasant and does not feel 
so cold asa damp air, although the temperature of 
the damp air, as shown by the thermometer, may be 
higher than that of the drier one. But our sensa- 
tions are often at variance with the thermometer, 
and this generally so because of the way in which 
they are affected by the vapour of the air. If the 
air be dry a degree of heat can be enjoyed which 
would be simply unendurable if it occurred with a 
humid atmosphere. The amount of vapour in the 
air is ascertained by means of a hygrometer, various 
patterns of which were shown by the lecturer. He 
then referred to some phenomena of the atmosphere 
in which water-vapour plays a leading part, and 
described the formation of dew, hoarfrost, fog 
cloud, halos, rain, snow, and hail. a. 





Society OF ARTS. — March 21.—Mr. Bertram 


| Blount delivered the concluding lecture of his 


course of Cantor Lectures on ‘Recent Ad i 
Electro-Chemistry.’ The subject was pgp 
furnace, and practical illustrations were given ona 
large scale in the lecture-room of the preparation 
of carbide of calcium and carborundum in separate 
ont ag — 4 the reduction of chromium and 
certain other metallic com 
ee ae pounds by means of the 
March 22.—Sir Edward Grey in the chair.—A 
I in the Briti ire’ 
was read before the Colonial Section ena "Alfred 
Emmott,—A very full discus-ion followed, in which 
Sir Harry Johnston, the Hon. W. Pell, Lord Reay, 
Sir Horace Tozer, Sir George Birdwood, Sir M. M 





took part. 

March 23.—Lord Belhaven and Stenton in the 
chair.—A paper on ‘The Rural Housing Question’ 
was read by Mr. T. Brice Phillips,—A discussion 
followed. 





HISTORICAL.—March 17.—Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Mr. G. W. Forrest, 
Dr. Norman Moore, and Mr. Herbert W. Paul.—A 
paper by Mr. A. Denton Cheney on ‘The Holy 
Nuo of Kent’ was read.—A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr, Leadam, Dr, 
James Gairdner, and Mr. Hovenden took part. 





PHysicAL.—March 11.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, 
President, in the chair.—A paper on ‘The Whirling 
and Transverse Vibrations of Shafts’ was read by 
Dr. Chree.—A paper entitled ‘ Notes on Non-homo- 
centric Pencils, and the Shadows produced by Them: 
Part I]. Shadows produced by Axially Symmetrical 
Pencils possessing Spherical Aberration,’ was read 
by Mr. W. Bennett.—Messrs. W. G. Pye & Co., of 
Cambridge, exhibited a large quantity of apparatus 
manufactured at their works. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 

. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘The Valuation of Whole-Life In- 
dustrial Assurances, with Allowance for Lapses,’ Messrs, 
T. G. Ackland and J. Bacon. 

Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—Junior Meeting. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Lowering the Sill of the 
Kamsden Dock, Barrow-in-Furness,’ Mr. L. H. Savile; 
‘ Burntisland Harbour: Construction of the East Dock,’ Mr. 
R. Henderson. 


Tvss. 








Science Gossip, 


Last Monday, at a meeting of the Society for 
Psychical Research, Dr. Albert Wilson read an 
interesting paper with new views and deduc- 
tions on ‘ Multiple Personality.’ 


Tue fifth volume of the ‘ Annales de l’Obser- 
vatoire Astronomique, Magnétique et Météoro- 
logique de Toulouse,’ recently published by 
M. B. Baillaud, the director, contains a 
résumé of the climatic observations from 
1863 to 1900, in continuation of that by 
M. F. Petit, the first director of the present 
observatory, which appeared in the first 
of those years. The previous observatory at 
Toulouse was founded by Darquier, the pro- 
prietor, who died in 1802. The present was 
established by the Municipal Council in 1839, 
and reorganized in 1873, under the superin- 
tendence of the late M. Tisserand, afterwards 
director of the Paris Observatory. From the 
month of May, 1881, the meteorological obser- 
vations have been made every third hour from 
six o’clock in the morning until midnight ; but 
the extended hours have not been used in the 
volume before us, in order to render the study 
of the climate of Toulouse homogeneous with 
that contained in the earlier publication of M, 
Petit, who describes himself as ‘‘obligé de 
suffire lui-méme 4 tous les détails.” We had 
occasion recently, in speaking of the death of 
M. Perrotin, to refer to the astronomical obser- 
vations obtained in late years at Toulouse. But 
the present volume is wholly occupied with those 
relating to meteorology. 


WE have received the second number of 
vol. xxxiii. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing another paper 
by Dr. Bemporad on atmospheric extinction, a 
note by Prof, Riccd on the solar spots and their 
connexion with terrestrial magnetism, and a 
second letter from Prof. Hale respecting details 
on the suggested co - operation in solar 
spectroscopy. 


SEVERAL portions have appeared lately of the 
Algiers section of the photographic chart of the 
heavens, with an introduction by M. Trépied, 
the director. This great work is now approach- 
ing completion. 








Bhownaggree, Sir White Ridley, and the Chairman 








FINE ARTS 


—+— 


Pewter Plate: an Historical and Descriptive 

Handbook, By H.J.L. J. Massé. (Bell 

& Sons.) 

A REMARKABLE interest in old pewter 
has recently been shown both in this 
country and America. In the last two or 
three years its price has risen fully a hun- 
dred per cent. One consequence of this 
interest is a considerable production of 
modern “ art pewter”’ so called. Mr. Massé’s 
book, which is certain to be appreciated 
as it deserves by connoisseurs, does good 
service in strongly reprobating both the 
material and design of much of this modern 
stuff, which chiefly reaches England from 
Germany. The alloy used is too hard and 
brittle for genuine pewter, and feebly 
hankers after the appearance of silver :— 

‘* The designs for the most part are such that 
no self-respecting pewterer and no real silver- 
smith of bygone days would have demeaned 
himself to work. The motif of most of this 
trumpery is the treatment of animal and 
vegetable life in such a way that all their 
naturally beautiful curves are reduced into a 
common denominator of meaningless squirms.” 


Such ware as this is hard and repulsive 
to the touch, and differs in every respect 
from genuine pewter. Though Mr. Massé 
avowedly writes as an enthusiast, there is 
much truth in his contention as to the 
attractions of well-kept true pewter. It has 
a quiet decorative effect, particularly when it 
stands out against a background of panelled 
oak :— 

‘*Perhaps the greatest charm in pewter is 
the colour. Compare the effect of a dresser full 
of pewter—dishes as a background, tankards, 
mugs, beakers, and flagons in the front—with a 
similar array of silver or silver parcel-gilt, and 
the sesthetic sense of colour will be more satis- 
fied with the gris de perle of the pewter than 
with the whiter colour of the silver. Silver will 
always look a little harder than the humbler 
pewter. Gilt plate somehow or other generally 
suggests brass, and there is an element of dis- 
traction in its frequently ornate richness.” 

The author, however, realizes that pewter 
cannot again take a regular place in the 
daily service of our own days such as it at 
one time occupied. Britannia metal and 
cheap enamelled ironware have made that 
an impossibility; but there is no reason 
whatever why there should not be an 
artistic revival ; in fact, there are clear signs 
that such a revival has set in, and is being 
to some extent already met by the one old- 
established firm of pewterers that has 
never died out. All such vessels should 
be made with the idea of being used for the 
purpose intended, if desired, and not as 
mere decorative pieces. Otherwise simplicity 
of design is sure to be lost amid that over- 
elaboration of ornament which degrades 
pewter more than any other metal. 

Lovers of pewter will well remember Mr. 
Welch’s two volumes giving the history of 
the Pewterers’ Company, published in 1902. 
This volume forms a most useful and attrac- 
tive supplement to that work, and is 
remarkably well illustrated. With such a 
wealth of illustrations before us, it is 
perhaps scarcely fair to grumble at omis- 
sions, but we miss certain fine and interest- 
ing forms of old foreign pewter, such as 
some of those shown by Mr. Cahn in the 
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exhibition at Clifford’s Inn. It is some- 
what curious that Mr. Cahn’s remarkable 
collection is nowhere named in this volume. 
Among the more excellent of the simple but 
effective designs shown in these pages are 
two English candlesticks (p. 69), a Flemish 
almsdish (p. 127) from Mr. Massé’s own 
collection, and a wall candle-box (p. 140) 
belonging to Mr. Frampton, R.A. 

The volume is comprehensive in scope, 
for it deals with the history and composition 
of pewter, with the method of manufacture, 
with its domestic and ecclesiastical use, with 
its ornamentation, with pewter marks 
English and foreign, and with the articles 
exhibited in various museums. 

The bibliography of the subject in the 
appendix has been drawn up with some 
carelessness. There are notable omissions 
and several slips, such as R. G. Hope for 
R. C. Hope, the writer on the church 

late of Rutland, or the turning of the late 

. J. E. Nightingale, the author of church 
plate of Dorset and of Wilts, into a clergy- 
man. These things are, perhaps, scarcely 
worth mention; but if this list in the first 
genuine book on pewter was worth making 
at all, a little more trouble should have been 
taken to make it complete. References are 
lacking to the following works on church 
plate, all of which contain accounts of pewter 
plate: Scott Robertson’s ‘Kent Plate’; 
Freshfield’s ‘ Plate of the City,’ ‘ London,’ 
‘Middlesex,’ and ‘Essex’ (first part); Hasle- 
wood’s ‘Suffolk Plate’ (1897); Halliday’s 
‘Landaff Diocese Plate’ (1901); and the 
recent fine volume on Hereford plate. Mr. 
Halliday mentions, among the fifty or sixty 
cases in that small diocese where old pewter 
remains, a flagon at Trelleck dated 
1620, and one at Llansoy, 1694. Mr. Hasle- 
wood also showed that there is a consider- 
able amount remaining in Suffolk, includ- 
ing a 1671 flagon at Linstead Parva, and 
early examples at Trimley St. Mary and 
elsewhere; in the deanery of Hadleigh, 
which comprises but eighteen parishes, 
there are no fewer than five pewter flagons 
and three ‘‘ decent basons.’”’ Pewter com- 
munion vessels, through poverty, are still in 
use in two parishes of the Llandaff diocese. 

What Mr. Massé means in his biblio- 
graphy by ‘‘Morley, ‘Church Plate of 
Leicestershire,’ ’’ wecannottell ; Mr. Trollope 
wrote on the plate of that county, and is duly 
entered ; we cannot identify any Leicester- 
shire writer of the name of Morley, and 
Mr. Trollope did his work exhaustively. 
We suppose Mr. Redman’s unpretentious 
but useful little book on pewter and pewter 
marks was issued too recently to find the 
place that it deserves in this bibliography. 

It would be easy to extend and improve the 
quotations from old inventories, and particu- 
larly from account rolls, as to the form, price, 
date, and material of old English pewter. 
In this respect the book is somewhat meagre, 
and there is not sufficient information as to 
the different terms for pewter in early use. 

The two sorts of pewter chiefly in use in 
old days were the fine and the ordinary, the 
former an alloy of tin and copper, and the 
latter of tin and lead. In monastic and 
manorial accounts it is somewhat difficult 
occasionally to recognize what was 
genuine pewter and what was latten or 
metal wherein copper predominated. The 
earlier rolls for the most part use the actual 





word “pewter” in various more or less 
clumsily Latinized forms ; but at a later date 
it was usually termed ¢lectrum, though that 
word was also undoubtedly used for other 
mixtures of metal. 

The Durham Account Rolls—not cited by 
Mr. Massé—are full of interest with regard 
to pewter and its price. In 1376 mention 
is made of a ‘‘dozen de peudervessell,” 
whilst in 1415-6 it is termed ‘‘ peudre.” A 
reference to certain vessels ‘‘ de stanno” in 
1471 almost certainly implies pewter. In 
1468 the monks bought 1} garnish of pewter 
(vasor’ electr’) for 22s, 3d., ready for the 
feast of St. Cuthbert. ‘‘Garnish” was the 
term for a dozen each of dishes, platters, 
and saucers. In 1507-8 1} garnish were 
bought for 26s. for the Whitsuntide feast, 
weighing 75 lb., at 4d. a pound; for 
St. Cuthbert’s September feast in the same 
year another garnish cost 14s., weighing 
42lb. at 4d. The same year the pewterer 
of Richmond was paid at Christmas 14s. for 
half a garnish—we suppose of unusually 
large size, for it also weighed 42 1b.—whilst 
two more garnishes for St. Cuthbert’s March 
feast weighed 90 1b. and cost 30s. In 1511- 
1512, 13 square plates, 18 round ones, 13 
salts, and 2 chargers of pewter (e/ectrinis) 
cost 25s. 7d.—namely, 43 1b. at 4d. and 271b. 
at 5d. An inventory of the greatkitchentaken 
in 1480-1 enumerates 51 square plates, 36 
round ones, 38 salts, and 9 chargers. This 
shows that pewter plates, or platters, were in 
use among the more dignified of the monks 
or their guests. For ordinary use wooden 
trenchers were employed; the Durham 
kitchen at this date contained 260 square 
and 218 round plates of this material. 

Mr. Massé’s book tells us far more than 
any other work in English as to the art and 
history of the pewterer’s craft. We hope 
that the first edition will be speedily 
exhausted, for future issues will doubtless 
be improved, as was the case with the work 
of the late Mr. Cripps on old English plate. 








ENGLISH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE, 


Early Renaissance Architecture in England. 
By J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. (Batsford.)—This 
handbook covers much the same period as Mr. 
Gotch’s larger work on the ‘ Architecture of the 
Renaissance in England,’ but with the addition 
of the first half of the sixteenth century. The 
earlier work, however, was almost entirely con- 
fined to the illustration and description of a 
series of examples, and contained only a brief 
historical introduction, In the present work 
Mr. Gotch gives ‘‘a historical and descriptive 
account of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean 
periods, 1500-1625,” and endeavours ‘‘ to trace 
in a systematic manner the development of style 
from the close of the Gothic period down to the 
advent of Inigo Jones.” The book is excellently 
illustrated with plans and other geometrical 
drawings, photographs, and sketches of details, 
to the number of over 300 in all. 

Mr. Gotch is an acknowledged master of his 
subject, and he writes pleasantly and clearly, 
without being too technical for the general 
reader. In his first two chapters he relates the 
history of the invasion of the foreign style, 
which manifested itself chiefly in ornamental 
details and in minor structures such as tombs and 
screens, but did not greatly influence the general 
design, which still followed the English tradition. 
The ornament was usually inspired by Italian 
models—sometimes filtered through French 
sources—and was frequently the work of Italian 
artists. In much of this earlier work the Italian 





and English influences are so curiously mixed) 
as to give the impression that it was executed by 
Englishmen with Italian proclivities, rather than 
by Italians under English orders. After the 
death of Henry VIII. details of pronounced 
Italian or French character tend to disappear, 
and are replaced by ornament inspired from 
Dutch or German sources. Both are ‘‘ strongly 
infused with English feeling,” but, says Mr, 
Gotch, 

“whereas the earlier phase ended abruptly, no 
merging of it into the latter being traceable, the 
second phase can be followed step by step into the 
pronounced Italian of Inigo Jones’s mature manner, 
neti The style of Burghley House glidesimperceptibly 
into that of the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall.” 

It is, of course, true that this second phase 
becomes marked by a striving after symmetry 
and unity of design which does, to a certain 
extent, lead up to the style of the later 
Renaissance, but it appears to us that the work 
of Inigo Jones was much more of an archi- 
tectural revolution than the mere substitution 
of Dutch or German influence for Italian in the 
ornament of the middle of the sixteenth century. 

After these first two chapters, Mr. Gotch 
abandons the chronological treatment of his 
subject for an analysis of the architecture of 
the next three-quarters of a century. Although 
the eight chapters devoted to this analysis tell 
us much of the history of the architectural 
movement of the time, we are inclined to think 
that the book would have gained in value if 
Mr. Gotch had continued his general historical 
sketch to the end of his period. So far, however, 
as house-plan is concerned, the third chapter 
contains an excellent account of its development, 
illustrated by the plans of some thirteen houses 
drawn to a uniform scale. Mr. Gotch shows 
that the plans of houses followed the old lines 
long after the superficial decoration had taken 
on itself the foreign fashion. The essential 
idea of the English house-plan—the hall in the 
centre, with the kitchen at one end and the 
parlour at the other—continues to govern the 
more or less elaborate plans of the houses of 
Elizabeth’s time. The builders of these houses 
aimed not so much at comfort and economy as 
at magnificence and display, and they endea- 
voured to obtain these qualities by symmetry 
of the larger features. Mr. Gotch traces the 
gradual development of the idea of symmetry 
in plans of different types, the courtyard plan, 
the H plan, the E plan, and plans with small 
central courts. The number of the family 
apartments is increased, and as a consequence 
the hall loses its character as the centre of 
family life, and ultimately becomes merely an 
entrance, 

Three chapters are devoted to the design of 
exterior features, beginning with the general 
lay-out, and three more to that of interior fea- 
tures, These latter are prefaced by some valu- 
able remarks on the effect of royal progresses 
and large retinues on the plans of the larger 
Elizabethan and Jacobean houses. Chimney- 
pieces, plaster ceilings, and staircases are among 
the subjects which Mr. Gotch treats in a very 
interesting manner, and illustrates with many 
well-chosen examples. Another chapter deals 
with street-houses, schools, market-houses, 
tombs, &c. Attention is rightly directed to the 
smaller buildings, for such simple works as the 
Swan Inn at Lechlade the almshouses and 
market-house at Chipping Campden, and the 
school at Burton Latimer possess a charm which 
we fail to find in many of the more preten- 
tiously designed mansions of the time. 

In his chapter on the collection of drawings 
in the Soane Museum known as John Thorpe’s, 
Mr. Gotch does not pursue the controversy to 
which these drawings have given rise, though 
he believes that by far the larger number of 
them, if not all, were executed by John Thorpe, 
father or son. Accepting them as surveys of 





existing buildings, as designs for new ones, or as 
exercises in planning, drawn during the closing 
years of the sixteenth or opening years of the 
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seventeenth century, Mr. Gotch analyzes them 
as showing the ideas of the time as to what such 
houses were or ought to be. The draughtsman 
had evidently studied Italian, French, and 
Dutch books on architecture ; French influence 
can be traced in some of the plans, though it 
was not strong, so far as we know, in the works 
which were actually carried out. Dutch in- 
fluence is very marked in the ‘‘ uprights” or 
elevations, especially in the strap-work gables, 
which fortunately do not appear in the same 
proportion in actual buildings which have sur- 
vived. In the concluding chapter, which deals 
with the architectural designers of the sixteenth 
century, Mr. Gotch shows that the architect, in 
the modern sense, did not exist ; the buildings 
were either designed entirely by the workmen 
in each trade, acting on the general instruc- 
tions of the proprietor, or a sketch made by 
a surveyor, the workmen devising the details 
for themselves. Mr. Gotch may be congratu- 
Jated on a work which cannot fail to be of great 
interest and value to the student of the archi- 
tecture of this fascinating period. 


A Short History of Renaissance Architecture 
in England, 1500-1800. By Reginald Blomfield. 
(Bell & Sons.)—This is an abridged edition of 
Mr. Blomfield’s work in two volumes, which 
we reviewed at the time of its publication in 
1897. That part of the fourth chapter of the 
larger book which deals with the architectural 
treatises of the sixteenth century is omitted, and 
the chapter on the architectural literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is entirely 
omitted. With these exceptions, the short his- 
tory follows the original text with only slight 
abridgment. The illustrations are only half as 
numerous, and are necessarily smaller in scale. 
Mr. Blomfield’s book is one of the most 
scholarly works which have been written on the 
history of English architecture, and we welcome 
its appearance in a shorter form, which should 
bring it within the reach of all students. Clearly 
he who desires to obtain ‘‘a clear grasp of the 
historical development of the movement,” which 
is reasserting its influence on present-day 
architecture, cannot do better than study 
this history. Where so much is excellent, 
it would be ungracious to emphasize small 
errors, but Mr. Blomfield’s reference to the 
Chapter-house of Ely, when he means the Lady 
Chapel, should be corrected in a new edition. 








MESSRS. SHEPHERD'S GALLERY. 


Messrs. SHEPHERD’s collections are always 
interesting to the student of English painting. 
Nowhere else are so many of the forgotten or 
scarcely remembered artists of a century ago to 
be found. From this point of view, the value 
of the exhibition is greatly enhanced by the 
care taken in the matter of attributions. Owing 
to this, many minor but by no means despicable 
artists come by their own instead of yielding up 
their works, as is so often the case, to more 
celebrated names. Probably to most people 
the name of Mark Anthony conveys no ideas 
connected with landscape painting, and yet 
the picture by him in this show, The Village 
Church (No. 110), proves him to have had a 
talent which deserved recognition. Indeed, 
there is something pathetic in the thought that 
such an artist should have been so completely 
overlooked, while landscape painters like Mr. 
Vicat Cole, Mr. Leader, and Mr. MacWhirter 
were hailed with enthusiasm. For here is a land- 
scape of a kind that might well have been popular, 
The sentiment is fairly obvious—of akind, indeed, 
that has inspired a great deal of modern land- 
scape: a saffron evening sky, silhouetted trees, 
and an old church tower ; all that seems against 
it is that the obvious sentiment is finely 
expressed with a certain scholarly reserve and 
with a real appreciation of the correct usages of 
.paint. Mark Anthony had clearly learnt much 
from Corot and the French Romanticists, but 
this paint has a firmness and his touch a crisp- 





ness which betray his descent from the old 
English tradition, from Crome and Constable. 
Here, at least, is one master who will claim 
some posthumous glory whenever we begin a 
careful estimate of what English art has pro- 
duced, 

A less individual artist, whose works we have 
seen passing under Wilson’s name, is Rathbone, 
by whom there is here a typical landscape (84). 
The composition, the drawing, and the liquid 
brush stroke are all as near as may be to Wilson, 
but Rathbone betrays himself by a certain 
commonness of colour, a liking for coppery 
hues and violets, which seem a foretaste of the 
colouring of Barret and his contemporaries. 
George Vincent, whose works sometimes pass as 
those of his master Crome, may be seen here in 
two pieces, one a severe and stately composi- 
tion, Fish Auction on the Beach (112), entirely 
in Crome’s manner; the other, a landscape 
(113), in which he has found his own aggres- 
sively clever and drawing-masterly style, is much 
less commendable. The greater masters are 
also represented at Messrs, Shepherd’s Gallery. 
There are two Wilsons, both very unusual and 
instructive. One, the Landscape with Mill 
(108), would scarcely be taken for his at a 
first glance. The composition is rather closely 
filled with incident, and the masses are cut with 
intricate, almost petty, details of foliage, It 
shows throughout a close study of Claude, and 
is, indeed, scarcely more than an imitation of his 
manner, though already there is something of 
Wilson’s personal feeling for colour and his 
more fluent touch. The other landscape, Cader 
Idris (109), belongs to his later years in Wales, 
when he felt the beauties of nature with a 
purity and freshness which were new in English 
landscape art. We feel here none the less what 
a strict training in classical composition under- 
lies this apparently simple vision. Nemi and 
the pure classical outlines of the Roman hills 
are implied in this rendering of a little Welsh 
tarn. Only an artist trained in that school 
could have seen it so largely, with such a sense 
of the universal, with so strict an elimination of 
what is peculiar and accidental. Only a classical 
landscape painter could have given to the spare 
and rugged mountain side so deep a serenity, 
or painted an atmosphere so luminous and 
suave. And yet it is no mere Italianizing 
of a Welsh scene; the pearly, colourless sky, 
the pale dead greys of the distance, and the 
delicious cool browns of the hillside are new 
notes in landscape, notes that Claude and 
Salvator Rosa never struck. It shows as few 
pictures do how great, how original, and, in a 
good sense, how modern a landscape painter 
Wilson was. 

Gainsborough, intense as his personality was, 
never got quite so far from his chosen models 
in landscape as Wilson. In the large landscape 
by him at this gallery (86) he is seen pitting 
himself against Both. His free design and 
easy vigorous brushwork give to the composition 
a life and movement which the Dutchman never 
attained ; but his less methodical technique has 
prevented him from getting quite so intense a 
luminosity in the sky, or quite so pervading a 
glow in the half tones and shadows. Neither 
of the pictures attributed to Cotman is quite 
first rate. The coast scene (101) seems to us 
scarcely worthy of the master, but the Yarmouth 
Beach (102) is a fine design with heavy masses of 
dark sails and roofs cutting upon aluminous, grey, 
cloudy sky. The handling is certainly unusual, 
more agitated and less deliberate than we asso- 
ciate with Cotman, but the depth and simplicity 
of the chiaroscuro make us think the attribu- 
tion a possible one. Close by this hangs the 
work of another almost unknown painter whom 
Mr. Shepherd has been able to identify. On 
the River Bank (114) is a brilliant plagiarism 
of Cuyp by James Burnet, an artist who died 
young, but who shows here the promise of 
unusual power. Dearman, again, is a minor 
artist who, if we may judge by the small 





landscape (120) shown here, deserves to 
be remembered. He worked in a manner not 
—_ Nasmyth’s, and not so very far behind 

im. 

The miniature Romney—a portrait of his 
wife (124)—deserves mention for its singularity. 
It is an early work, sensitive, precise, and with 
a dainty colouring which almost reminds one of 
the French art of the period. It is in many 
respects a great deal better than his more 
ambitious and dashing pictures. Among the 
still earlier masters we noticed a good, 
though not remarkable, Lely of the Harl of 
Rochester (82), and two Knellers, one of Ernest 
Augustus, Elector of Hanover, being unusually 
fine and strongly characterized. The lower 
gallery is hung with the works of recent artists 
of the British School. This, however, includes 
nothing, if we except two really meritorious 
Sidney Coopers, which calls for serious 
criticism. But among the older masters there 
is a great deal which we omit to mention only 
for want of space. It is, on the whole, a 
remarkably interesting, well-chosen collection, 








THE FINE-ART SOCIETY. 


Ar this Gallery there is on view Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s recently finished replica of the Light of 
the World. There is something odd—almost 
uncanny—about this resurrection of a motive 
which belongs to a long-forgotten past, a motive, 
too, which owed its inspiration so directly to 
the spiritual conditions of the time. The new 
version bears, indeed, many traces of the 
division between the time of its conception and 
of its execution. There is here none of that 
scrupulous minuteness and precision of tech- 
nique, none of that passionate investigation of 
the details of natural form, which inspired Mr. 
Holman Hunt fifty years ago. The picture shows 
the more relaxed and facile manner of to-day, and 
the technique is of that loose and casual kind 
to which the painting of the last three decades 
has accustomed us. It is vain, therefore, to 
look here for any rich luminosity of colour— 
any of that transparency and glow of which 
Mr. Holman Hunt once knew the secret. Still, 
in rehandling his theme Mr. Hunt has not 
failed to make some decided improvements. 
The poise of the figure is more definitely 
ascertained, the lines of the drapery are more 
thought out, and the figure has gained in sim- 
plicity and mass. The face, too, has been 
altered: the expression is nobler, more serene, 
but also, we think, less intense and less 
significant. But, in any case, it is no small 
feat, and one on which the artist deserves con- 
gratulation, to have succeeded so far in recall- 
ing the ideas and feelings of his youth, and giving 
them such adequate expression. 








SALES. 


THE collection of engravings formed about the 
middle of the last century by Mr. J. H. Anderdon, 
and recently belongiug to the late Mr. A. Ander- 
don Weston, was dispersed by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods on the 15th and 16th inst. The 
engravings after Reynolds occupied the whole of 
the 15th, and comprised the following: Mrs. 
Abington, by Elizabeth Judkins, 96/7. ; Mrs. Bonfoy, 
by J. McArdell, 73/.; Duchess of Devonshire and 
Daughter, by G. Keating, 102/.; Lady Gertrude 
Fitzpatrick as Collina, 527.; Miss Greenway, by J. 
Watson, 617.; Lady Jane Halliday, by V. Green, 
47l.; Mrs. Harding, by T. Watson, 947. ; Hon, Miss 
Frances Harris, by J. Grozer, 397.; Warren 
Hastings, by T. Watson, 987. ; Mrs. Williams Hope, by 
C. Hodges, 40. ; Miss Mary Horneck (The Jessamy 
Bride), by R. Dankarton, 63/. ; Lady Louisa Manners, 
by V. Green, 601. ; Miss Meyer as Hebe, by J. Jacobé, 
997.; The Ladies Elizabeth and Henrietta Montagu, 
by H. Meyer, 527.; Miss Theophila Palmer, by J. R. 
Smith, 54/.; Lady Caroline Price, by J. Jones, 1942. ; 
Madame Schindierin, by J. R. Smith, 46/7. ; Lavinia, 
Countess Spencer, by C. Hodges, 52/. 

On the 16th three other engravings after Reynolds 
fetched good prices : Lady Taylor, by W. Dickinson, 
194/,; The Ladies Amabel and Mary Yorke, by E. 
Fisher, 37/.; The Strawberry Girl, by T. Watson, 810. 
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Mr. Anderdon Weston’s collection also included the 
following. After Lawrence: Lady Harriet Clive, 
by S. Cousins, 58/7. After Cotes: Lady Susan 
O'Brien, by J. Watson, 517. After W. Owen: Miss 
Elizabeth ura Russell, by H. Meyer, 587. After 
Read: Maria, Countess of Suffolk, by J. Watson, 
524. An Album containing 98 Portraits, chiefly 
mezzotint, 1300. 

The sale of the remaining portion of the collection 
of the late Mr. C. F. Huth on the 19th inst. was 
noteworthy for the high prices realized by pictures by 
Reynolds. Gainsborough, and Old Crome, the 1,995/. 

id for On the Yare, Norwich, above the New Mills, 
oe the largest sum ever given for a work by the 
last-named master. On the Yare, Moonlight, also by 
him, brought !,207/. Revnolds’s Portrait of a Lady 
(a member of the Ducie family), in green dress and 
white cloak lined with ermine, produced the highest 
price of the day—3,255/. The Gainsboroughs 
were: A Pastoral Landscape, with Figures, 3,045/. ; 
William Pitt, 2,415/.; Frederick, Duke of York, 
2,625/. Constable, An Undershot Mill at Gilling- 
ham, 178/. Etty, Love's Angling, 252/, J. Holland, 
A Canal in Venice, 2672. ely, Duchess of 
Portsmouth, 1207. Morland, The  Traveller’s 
Repast, 346/.; Louisa, 346/.; The Traveller’s Halt, 
136/.; A Shepherd Reposing, 2207. R. Wilson, The 
Destruction of Niobe’s Children, 1057. The drawings 
belonging to Mr. Huth included: Gainsborough, 
Duchess of Devonshire, 525/. ; Head of a Lady, 105/.; 
A Woody Landscape, with a peasant, and two cows 
in a pool, 577. J. Holland, Venice, 1107. ; Genoa, 632. 
Prout, Buildings on a Canal, Venice, 50/. F. de 
Wint, Stacking Hay, 86/7. P. de Wint, An Extensive 
Landscape, with sheep, 50/. 

The pictures from other collections sold on the 
same afternoon included Gainsborough, Mrs. 
Richards, 12002. Early English, Two Young 
Girls (daughters of Lady Boynton), in white dresses 
and straw hats with blue ribbons, 2207.; Mary 
Boynton, wife of Sir David Boynton, 162/. 
Portrait of a Lady, in dark dress, with 
black hat and feathers, 1057. P. Mercier, 
Catherine Goddard, wife of Henry D'Arcy, 
1651, Sir W. Beechey, Portrait of a Lady, in white 
dress with lace, 1997. A. Cuyp, A Shepherd, with 
ewes, lambs, and cow, 147/. A. Ostade, The Itine- 
rant Musician, 756/. G. Vincent, A Road Scene, with 
cottage and figures, 120/, Zoffany, Scene from the 
Opera ‘The Decoy,’ 1057. J. Wynants, A Woody 
Landscape, with figures on a road, 220/. Rembrandt, 
Portrait of a Gentleman, in dark dress, with red vel- 
vet cap, 1687. A. Canaletto, The Courtyard of the 
Doge’s Palace, Venice, 105/. J. Downman’s drawing 
of the Duchess of Devonshire fetched 199/., and 
J. Russell's pastel of Anna Taylor 54, 








Fine-Art Gossip, 

Mr. H. Forses Wiruersy is holding at the 
Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, an exhibi- 
tion of landscapes in oil and water colour, ‘ At 
Home and Abroad.’ The private view takes 
place to-day. 

THE receiving day for pictures intended for 
the forthcoming exhibition of the New English 
Art Club at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, is 
fixed for Tuesday, April 5th. The names of 
the jury are as follows: Francis Bate, P. W. 
Steer, Prof. Brown, Henry Tonks, W. Rothen- 
stein, W. Orpen, A. E. John, D. S. MacColl, 
D. Muirhead, J. L. Henry, A. A.McEvoy, R. E. 
Fry, and A. W. Rich. It will be necessary for 
non-members of the Club to procure the written 
invitation of two members to submit not more 
than two works to the jury. 


Tue Exhibition of the International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers will close 
next Tuesday. The next will open in the New 
Gallery in January, 1905. This has been the 
most successful of all those held by the Society. 
Up to Saturday last nearly 21,000 paying 
admissions had been recorded. The sale of 
pictures in the Black-and- White Room has also 
been very good. 

At the Whitechapel Art Gallery the Dutch 
Exhibition will open on Wednesday next, and 
will be on view till May 10th. 

Tue Oxford Exhibition of Historical Portraits, 
to which we have already referred, will open on 
April 12th, at the University Examination 
Schools, High Street. 

Mr. Wepmore’s health this winter has inter- 
fered with his completion of a long-announced 
book for the collector of Constables, but he has 





been able to finish an important article on 
Whistler for the new Nineteenth Century. 


Last week the following painters were elected 
to the rank of Associates of the Royal Scottish 
Academy :—Mr. David Young Cameron, Mr. 
Robert Brough, and Mr. J. Campbell Mitchell. 
Mr. Cameron has long been known as a talented 
member of the so-called ‘‘Glasgow School,” 
and his name is also familiar as an etcher. 
Mr. Brough is an Aberdeen man, and, like Sir 
George Reid, began life as a lithographer with 
Messrs. Keith & Gibb. He is known chiefly 
as a portrait painter. Mr. Campbell Mitchell 
has devoted himself mainly to landscape 
painting. One of his pictures, ‘A Scottish 
Moorland,’ exhibited in Munich, was recently 
purchased by the Bavarian Government for 
their permanent collection. 


WE regret to announce the death at Edin- 
burgh on Friday last week of Mr. D. W. Stevenson, 
a well-known sculptor. Mr. Stevenson’s work 
was largely of a popular character. He did 
‘Highland Mary’ for Dunoon, the statue of 
Tannahill for Paisley, two colossal statues of 
Burns—one for Toronto, the other for Leith— 
and the figure of Wallace, 12 ft. in height, 
which stands in a niche of the National 
Memorial to the Scottish hero on the Abbey 
Craig. For the Scott Monument he modelled 
several of the figures, notably Queen Mary and 
James VI. ; and he also assisted in the sculp- 
tural decoration of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. 

Last Saturday a collection of about eighty 
old portraits which belonged to the late Mr. 
J. N. Durrant-Steuart, of Dalguise, was sold in 
Edinburgh. The collection included a portrait, 
38} in. by 47in., by Raeburn, believed to be 
Miss Stewart, of Ballechin, wife of Mr. Charles 
Steuart, of Dalguise. This, after a keen com- 
petition, was sold for 2,887/. 10s. to Messrs. 
Lawrie & Co. The collection also included 
numerous specimens of the work of Sir John 
Watson Gordon, three of whose pictures reached 
three figures. 


Mr. Ruvotr Drrcks, the Librarian of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, has just 
written a little hook on Rodin. It is to be 
included in the ‘*Langham Series of Art 
Monographs,” now in course of publication by 
Mr. A. Siegle, under the general editorship of 
Mr. Selwyn Brinton. Mr. Dircks’s volume will 
appear almost immediately. 


Tue death, in his sixty - fourth year, is 
announced from Monza of the well - known 
painter Moses Bianchi, Director of the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Verona. 


We hear from Florence that, since his 
appointment as Director of the Florence 
Galleries, Cavaliere Corrado Ricci has carried 
out a much-needed rearrangement of many of 
the masterpieces in the Pitti Collection. The 
best effects of light have been carefully studied, 
and some of the pictures changed accordingly. 
Further space has been obtained by relegating 
three very large pictures, not of primary import- 
ance, to the vestibule. While bringing forward 
some of the finer paintings into better positions, 
the Director has taken the opportunity to 
examine anew several works, and in some cases 
to alter the traditional ascriptions. 


Tue death is announced of M. Félix Soults, 
the sculptor, at Gers, where he was born forty- 
seven years ago. He studied under Jouffroy 
and Falguiére, and won the second Prix de 
Rome in 1887. He obtained a Second, First, 
and Silver Medal respectively at the Salons of 
1889, 1892, and 1900. To the last of these 


exhibitions he sent ‘ Enlévement d’Iphigénie’ 
and ‘Bacchus & la Chévre,’ which now belong 
to the State. He was one of the artists employed 
in the decoration of the Grand Palais. 

A BAKER’s shovel (pala), such as is still in 
use for putting bread into the oven, was dis- 
covered at the bottom of a recently excavated 





Roman well in the Saalburg. Similar instru. 
ments are represented on Roman frescoes, but 
this is the first one that has been found. It is. 
of beechwood, and is made in one piece. A 
silver coin of Antoninus Pius, a bronze coin of 
the Empress Faustina, and a well-preserved 
leather shoe were among the further contents of 
the well. 

A NOTABLE series of twenty lots of drawings, 
in colour, pen-and-ink, and pencil, by Thackeray, 
will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on April 21st, 
It includes some of his earliest schoolboy efforts, 
from the collection of the late J. F. Boyes, his 
schoolfellow and lifelong friend. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


#ouran Hart —Mlle. Tremelli’s Debut. 

CrystaL Pavace.—Recital by Lady Hallé and Mr, 
Plunket Greene. 

St. James’s Hatu.—Recital by Madame Blanche Marches? 
and Mr. Denis O'Sullivan. Popular Concert. M. Rivarde’s 
Violin Recital. 


Miz. TREMELLI, a niece of the formerly 
well known operatic vocalist Madame Tre- 
melli, made a successful first appearance in 
London at the Molian Hall on the evening 
of Friday of last week. She had only 
recently completed a course of study with 
Madame Marchesi in Paris. Mlle. Tremelli 
has a voice of unusual range and mezzo- 
soprano quality. It is flexible and well 
under control. The new artist was heard in 
the air ‘ Voce di Donna” from ‘ Gioconda,’ 
of which she gave an effective rendering, 
the dramatic features of the music being 
well represented. 

Lady Hallé and Mr. Plunket Greene 
were associated in .a recital at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday afternoon. The vio- 
linist was in excellent form, and her play- 
ing of Friedrich Wilhelm Rust’s Suite in 
D minor, which contains five well-wrought 
and interesting movements, gave complete 
satisfaction to critical ears. She also in- 
cluded in her list of pieces the well-known 
‘Ballade-Polonaise’ by Vieuxtemps, and 
the ‘Hush Song’ and ‘Reel’ from Sir 
Charles Stanford’s ‘Irish Fantasia,’ the 
dance being given with rare sparkle and 
animation. Mr. Plunket Greene selected 
fourteen songs, including examples of Bach, 
Scarlatti, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Stanford, and Parry. Apart from occasional 
lapses in the matter of intonation, he 
was heard to advantage, the Schumann and 
Brahms songs being interpreted with 
special fervour. 

At the recital given by Madame Blanche 
Marchesi and Mr. Denis O’Sullivan at 
St. James’s Hall last Tuesday afternoon 
the baritone vocalist introduced Edward 
German’s six songs from Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘Just-So Stories.’ In setting the 
poems to music the composer displays his 
gift of melody as well as much quiet and 
unobtrusive musicianship. He has, perhaps, 
been most successful in his treatment of 
‘The Uninhabited Island,’ wherein he 
employs Eastern tints with graceful effect, 
and ‘The First Friend,’ which shows 
both expression and humour. There is 
a particularly merry setting of ‘ Rolling 
Down to Rio,’ but that of ‘Kangaroo 
and Dingo’ is not convincing. All the 
songs were interpreted by Mr. O’Sullivan 
with vocal skill and due appreciation of 
the requirements of the music. Madame 
Marchesi sang a group of songs from 
Scandinavian sources, her renderings of 
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a beautiful example by Sigurd Lie, 
entitled ‘The Snow,’ and of Kjerulf’s 
‘Love’s Message’ proving specially attractive. 
Among the duets selected was ‘‘I prithee 
keep my sheep,” by Nicholas Laniere, first 
‘‘ Master of the Musicke.”’ 

Mr. Cyril Scott’s Pianoforte Quartet in 
g minor, which has already been heard at a 
Broadwood Concert, was performed, with 
the composer at the pianoforte, at the last 
Saturday Popular Concert. The work im- 
proves on acquaintance. It seems a pity 
that Mr. Scott ‘‘ purposely”? avoided a full 
close during the course of each movement. 
The first movement suffers thereby, but the 
Andante is so well worked up to a climax 
that the method seems to suit the music. 
The Allegretto is delightful, but in the 
Finale there is a falling off. One excellent 
feature of the Quartet is the brevity of each 
of the sections. Few composers know 
exactly when to stop; even the greatest 
masters forget at times the advantages of 
brevity. 

M. Rivarde, who gave his third violin 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening, professed to play as a novelty 
Richard Strauss’s Violin Concerto. He 
transposed the first two movements (Ajlegro 
and Lento), and omitted the final Rondo; and 
further he played the music with pianoforte 
accompaniment, whereas the latter has been 
scored for orchestra by the composer. The 
omission of the Finale was no great loss, 
for it is a kind of Saltarello, not in any way 
remarkable. The slow movement is pleas- 
ing, and with orchestra would be still more 
attractive. The first movement proper is 
chiefly interesting in so far as it shows, 
and very clearly, the composers by whom 
Strauss was influenced when he wrote the 
work over twenty years ago. If M. Rivarde 
had the authority of Strauss for the omis- 
sion of the Finale and reversing of move- 
ments, it certainly ought to have been stated 
on the programme. 





Riusical Gossip, 


Lovisa Fanny Pyne passed away last Sunday 
at the ripe age of seventy-six ; the date of her 
birth—given in dictionaries as 1832—is said to 
have been 1828. She sang in Macfarren’s ‘ King 
Charles the Second’ in October, 1849, but had 
previously appeared as Zerlina in ‘Don Juan’ 
and as Amina in ‘Sonnambula’ at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and of her performances there are 








excellent accounts in the Athenewm. In 1851, 
Mile. Zerr being indisposed, she appeared as her 
substitute in ‘The Magic Flute.’ In 1856 a 
committee was formed for the revival of English 
opera—Balfe, Beale, Bishop, Chorley, Sims 
Reeves, and others being members. This was 
the commencement of the famous Pyne and 
Harrison company, which lasted for six years, 
during which period operas by Balfe, Benedict, 
Wallace, and other British composers were pro- 
duced. The scheme was not new ; early in the 
nineteenth century a long, though not finally 
successful attempt of a similar kind was made 
by Arnold at the Lyceum Theatre. In 1868 
Louisa Pyne retired from the stage, and married 
Frank Bodda, a baritone vocalist, who died in 
1892. In 1896 she received an allowance of 
70/1. per annum from the Civil List. 

ANOTHER prominent member of the Pyne- 
Harrison company has passed away. Charles 
Durand, the baritone and actor, whose name 


} waslong known throughout the kingdom, died 


yesterday week at the ripe age of seventy-seven. 
‘He was excellent both as singer and actor. As 





manager he will be remembered in connexion 
with the earliest performances of Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ in the provinces, 


Tue Alma Mater Male Choir gave a concert 
at Bechstein Hall on the evening of Thursday 
of last week. Most of the twenty-eight members 
are either past or present students of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The voices were of robust 
quality, and the tone rich and full. A steady 
and effective performance was given of Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Les Soldats de Gédéon,’ written for 
double chorus. In style the music is somewhat 
old-fashioned, but it is melodious, and in one of 
the sections the composer employs the bouche 
fermée device in skilful manner. Other com- 
positions well rendered by the choir included 
Max Bruch’s ‘The Lay of the Norsemen,’ 
Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s ‘Die All- 
macht,’ and Sullivan’s ‘The Beleaguered.’ Miss 
Minnie Tracey sang several songs in artistic 
style, and Miss Dorothy Bridson was successful 
with her violin solos, 

THE first of the two extra Broadwood Con- 
certs on March 10th was of great interest. The 
Moscow Trio (Messrs. D. Shor, D. Krein, and 
R. Erlich), who visited London last season, 
played three pianoforte trios—Mozart in E, 
Schubert in B flat, and Tschaikowsky in a minor 
—and by admirable ensemble, refinement, and 
skill created a most favourable impression. It 
was indeed a treat to listen to such artistic 
playing.—The Kneisel Quartet (Messrs. F. 
Kneisel, J. von Theodorowicz, L. Svecenski, 
and A. Schroeder), from Boston, appeared at 
the eleventh concert of the series (March 18th), 
and performed Beethoven’s E minor Quartet, 
Op. 59, No, 2, and Dvorik’s Quartet in F, 
Op. 96. The rendering of these works was 
exceedingly good as regards tone, technique, and 
reading of the music. There was, in fact, no 
fault to find, only we could have wished for a 
little less restraint. Miss Adela Verne was the 
pianist. 

Miss Hitt Rivineton (Mrs. C. J. Holmes) 
gave a violin recital at the Bechstein Hall on 
Wednesday evening, her programme including 
Brahms’s fine Sonata in a, Op. 100, for piano 
and violin, in which Mr. Herbert Fryer took 
part. Miss Rivington played Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, but was evidently suffering from 
nervousness, and we therefore hope for another 
opportunity of judging her merits. Mr. G. 
Ferrari was the accompanist. 


PERFORMANCES, under the direction of Mr. 
Edgardo Lévi, were given by members of the 
operatic class of the Royal Academy of Music 
on March 11th and 12th. The programme 
included ‘Il Piccolo Haydn,’ by A. Cipollini, a 
short pleasing work in which young Haydn, by 
supplying a missing aria, enables Porpora to 
deliver the score of his opera according to con- 
tract ; alsothe third actof‘ Der Freischiitz.’ These 
performances reflected credit on both teachers 
and pupils. The selection of a novelty and of 
an act from an opera which is rarely heard 
deserves praise.—This week at the Guildhall 
School of Music three representations have 
been given of Auber’s ‘Le Domino Noir,’ one 
of the French composer’s brightest operas. 
It was produced in Paris in 1837, and the 
first performance in English of any note in 
London was in 1861, with H. F. Chorley’s 
version, the réle of Angéle being taken by the 
late Miss Louisa Pyne. The rendering at the 
Guildhall on Wednesday, the first night, was 
not sans peur et reproche, and unfortunately Miss 
Kathleen Dumayne had almost lost her voice ; 
but the selection of the work, which is now never 
given in London, deserves all commendation, 
Mr. Georges Jacobi conducted. 


THE programme of the pianoforte and vocal 
recital given by Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies at St. James’s Hall on March 
10th deserves note. It was of quite uncommon 
character. Miss Davies played some interesting 





pieces by old Netherlandish masters, and with 
all skill and earnestness Brahms’s F minor 
Sonata ; while Mr. Davies was heard in Bach’s 
cantata ‘Amore Traditore,’ and in some old 
Welsh melodies. 

PuRcELL’s music for the funeral of Queen 
Mary, in 1694, and Chopin’s Funeral March 
were performed at the funeral service of the late 
Duke of Cambridge at Westminster Abbey—a 
striking juxtaposition of old and new. Purcell’s 
music was recently discovered at Oriel College, 
Oxford, by Mr. J. W. Taphouse, and published 
and described by Mr. William Barclay Squire 
in the Sammelband (January to March, 1903) of 
the International Musical Society. It consists 
of a March, which in 1694 was ‘‘sounded ” by 
trumpets or trombones before the Queen’s 
chariot, and a Canzona played after the anthem. 
The March was adapted by Purcell from a pas- 
sage in the music which he wrote for Shadwell’s 
‘Libertine.’ It occurs in the fifth act of that 
play. The use of the brass, as noticed by Mr. 
Squire, is a remarkable anticipation of Mozart. 

THREE extra Symphony Concerts are 
announced at the Queen’s Hall for April 28th, 
May 10th, and June 2nd, under the direction 
of Mr. Henry J. Wood. 

A CONCERT is to be held on June 11th next in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the opening of the Crystal Palace, and the 
services of the London contingent of the Handel 
Festival choir and orchestra have been secured. 
Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. Ben Davies will 
appear, and engagements with other dis- 
tinguished artists are pending. 

THE programme of the first Joachim Concert, 
on Apri! 23rd, will be devoted to Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hail. 
Mon. Popular Concert, 8, St James's Hall. 


. Broadwood Concert. 8.30, st. James's Hall. 
Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
a Royal Choral Society, 7, Albert Hall 
_ Grand Sacred Concert, 7 30 Queen's Hall. 
— Annual Sacred Concert, 7 40, St. James's Hall. 
= Two Grand Sacred Concerts, 3.30 and 8, Crystal Palace. 











THE WEEK. 
Sr. James’s.—‘ Love’s Carnival,’ an English Version, in 
Five Acts, by Rudolf Bleichmann, of Otto Erich Hart- 
leben’s Play ‘ Rosenmontag.’ 


Tsat Mr. Alexander’s second incursion 
into German drama is less prosperous than 
the first is attributable to many causes. In 
details as well as in conception ‘Love’s Car- 
nival’ is un-English ; its fatal termination, 
though inevitable, constitutes a serious draw- 
back with anignorant public, and thespectacle 
of endless potations is unedifying and in 
the end depressing. In conception the play 
is powerful, and the influence it exercised 
upon a German world to which the problem 
it presented seems real is easily under- 
stood. The treatment, however, is inept, 
the author having sacrificed the dramatic to 
the theatrical. Conceding, as we are bound, 
the postulate that the German code of 
military honour is that exhibited, we 
can accept the joint suicide of the hero and 
heroine. That they should, however, spend 
the hours immediately preceding death in 
the wild excesses of the Carnival, deprives 
them of all sympathy, and casts upon 
the play an air of extreme artificiality. 
In the case of a piece of this class it was 
indispensable to keep the German frame- 
work. The wisdom may be doubted, how- 
ever, of adhering rigidly to proceedings 
which to an English public are unmeaning 
or distasteful. Herr Hartleben seems to 
have dreamed of assigning the whole a 
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species of admixture of the tragic and the 
rotesque such as characterizes Webster. 
8 far as regards an English public he 
has missed his mark. The chorus in 
‘Samson Agonistes’ congratulates the son 
Manoah upon his immunity from that 
Desire of wine and all delicious drinks 
Which many a famous warrior overturns. 
It is, however, humiliating to listen to the 
utterances of a lot of silly lads who through 
five acts are rarely, if ever, sober. Nothing 
in the work or the performance prophesied 
a reversal of the unfavourable verdict 
passed by the first night’s audience, and Mr. 
Alexander is probably judicious in with- 
drawing the piece, for which on Tuesday 
was submitted a revival of ‘Old Heidel- 
berg.’ Mr. Alexander himself acted in his 
best style, but his get-up was ineffective, 
the hair, which he wore long, to indicate 
presumably the poet and the dreamer, being 
unbecoming. Miss Lilian Braithwaite as 
Gertrude, who for some reason is named 
Else, Mr. E. Lyall Swete as Ferdinand von 
Grobitzsch, and Mr. Ernest Leicester as 
Hofmann proved acceptable. The general 
cast was in no respect noteworthy. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


On his return to England, Sir Henry Irving 
will begin on April 25th a country tour which 
will last ten weeks. 


Tue illness of Miss Mabel Terry Lewis, fol- 
lowing upon other calamities, has compelled 
Sir Charles Wyndham to substitute temporarily 
at the New Theatre ‘ Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace’ 
for ‘My Lady of Rosedale,’ the run of which 
will, however, be resumed at Easter. During 
Holy Week the theatre will remain closed. 


Tue Orestean trilogy of A®schylus, in the 
translation of Mr. E. D. A. Morshead, will be 
given at the close of next month at the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon festival by the Benson Company. 


*‘Lirtte Mary’ has been withdrawn from 
Wyndham’s Theatre after a run which, though 
considerable, seems less than might have been 
anticipated. 


At Easter Mr. Beerbohm Tree will reappear 
as Zakkuri in ‘The Darling of the Gods.’ The 
actor must be credited with a knowledge of his 
own business, but the disappearance from a 
none success of the protagonist is always a 
risky experiment. During the week preceding 
Easter His Majesty’s will be closed. 


In consequence of the action of the Censor, 
to which we last week referred, the proposed 
series of French plays at the Avenue has been 
indefinitely postponed. 


THE promised performance by the Mermaid 
Society at the Court Theatre of Congreve’s 
* Way of the World’ has been postponed until 
April 17th, 18th, and 19th. 


Hatr a dozen afternoon representations of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw's ‘Candida’ are promised 
at the Court Theatre. 


‘THE next novelty at the St. James’s Theatre 
will consist of a comedy by Mr. Frederick Man- 
ville Fenn and Mr. Pryce, the production of 
which may be anticipated with no long delay. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—M. @.—G. G. S.—J. H.—H. J. B. 
—received. 


C. BE. L. W.—Not contemplated at present. 
I. M. P.—No vaeancy here. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communieations. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


—_—_— 


THE HISTORY 


OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
(1856-188). 


By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B,, 
Author of ‘A History of England from 1815-58.’ 


Vols. I. and II. (1856-70). S8vo, 24s. net, 


SCOTSMAN.—“ With this book when completed, and 
Mr. Morley’s ‘ Gladst *—consulted with discretion—the 
young politician will be in a better position than he has 
ever been in before to understand the great men and events 
of our recent past...... This is the first instalment of a his- 
torical work of more than ordinary interest and value.” 


DUCHESS SARAH: 


Being the Social History of the Times of 
Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. 


With Glimpses of her Life, and Anecdotes of her 
Contemporaries in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, Compiled and Arranged by One of 
her Descendants, 


Mrs, ARTHUR COLVILLE. 


With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other I]lustra- 
tions. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Mr. St. Jonny Lucas in the WORLD.—“ Mrs. Artbur 

Colville has given us an interesting picture of an interesting 


character, and has evidently studied the records of her 
period with great diligence.” 








ENGLAND IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


A Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT, 
Author of ‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ kc. 
2 vols. 8vo, 248, net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘' We have not space to deal with the 
many interesting matters in Mr. Corbett’s book, but to all 
who want a lucid and picturesque account of a vital epoch 
in our national history we heartily recommend it......We 
may note as one of the points in which Mr. Corbett seems 
to us to have made a real contribution to knowledge, the 
new picture which he has drawn us of Marlborough as a 
naval strategist.” 


NEW LAND: 


Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 
By OTTO SVERDRUP. 


Translated from the Norwegian by 
ETHEL HARRIET HEARN, 


With Maps and numerous I]lustrations, 








2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 
[On Thursday next, 


VISITATION CHARGES delivered 


to the CLERGY and CHURCHWARDENS of the 
DIOCESES of CHESTER and OXFORD. 
LIAM STUBBS, D.D. Kdited by E. 
Honorary Canon of Christ Church and Vicar of Sonning, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (On Thursday next. 


The OLD RIDDLE and the NEWEST 
ANSWER. By JOHN GERARD, S.J. F.L.S. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. [On Thursday next, 

*.* This is an inquiry as to how far modern 
science has altered the aspect of the problem of the 

Universe. 


The DREAD INFERNO: Notes for 


Beginners in the Study of Dante. By M. ALICE 
WXLD. With Frontispieee. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; New York and 
Bombay. 





THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


—~—— 
NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


EIKON BASILIKE ; or, the King’s 
Book. With Engraved Portrait of Kirg 
Charles I, Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, 
F.S.A. This Edition is the first inexpensive 
one in which the Original Spelling of the 
First Edition is preserved. 28. 6d. net; 
quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters of the 
Kings of England, from Alfred to the Coming 
of the Tudors. Newly Edited from the Ori- 
ginals by ROBERT STEELE, F.8.A. Witha 
Portrait of Henry V. as Frontispiece. 2s. 6d, 
net ; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Steele has done his work very capably.” 
Saturday Review, 


BY PROF. SKEAT. 
CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS. 


CHAUCER'S KNIGHT'S TALE; or, 
Palamon and Arcite. Tone into Modern 
English by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, Litt.v, 
With Frontispiece. 1s. net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Professor Skeat has accomplished a difficult feat. He 
has succeeded in modernizing the language without de- 


parting from either the form or substance of the original.” 
Scotsman, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
ALL ABOUT SHIPS and SHIPPING. 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN. With 6 Coloured 
Plates and many Illustrations in the Text, 
specially designed attractive Cover, stamped 
in Colours, 5s. net. 


‘In every way this is one of the most complete little 
manuals of the sea and the sea services we have seen.” 
Lloyd’s Weekly. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


STEVENSON’S SHRINE: the 
Record of a Pilgrimage. By LAURA STUBBS. 
With many Illustrations and a Map. Part J. 
Auckland to Tonga. Part II, Vavau to 
Samoa. Part III. Vailima and the Shrine. 
Fcap. 4to, handsomely printed on Hand-made 
Paper, and bound, with Cover Design, in grey 
boards, 5s. net ; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘*Miss Stubbs has completed a book that will delight 
thousands of Stevenson devotees.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


THE KING'S POETS. 


The Volumes of the Series named “The King's 
Poets” are uniform in size, type, paper, and bind- 
ing with those of ‘‘ The King’s Classics,” of whicl: 
“ The King’s Poets ” is a section. 

The object of “ The King’s Poets” is to present 
a series of poetic texts of commanding interest in 
a literary background which will exhibit the full 
significance of each Work. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. BASIL 
WORSFOLD, M.A. The Volume is furnished 
with a Reproduction of the Portrait of Words- 
worth by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., in the 
National Gallery, and a Map of the Lake 
District. 33. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 
5s. net. 


THE KING’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Uniform with “The King’s Classics” in size, 
plan, and general arrangement. The Plays and 
Poems in separate Volumes, 1s. 6d, net each. 
Sold separately. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


The SONNETS. Edited by OC. C. 
STOPES, with Introduction and Notes, and 
Portrait of the Earl of Southampton. 








ALEXANDER MORING, LIMITED, 
298, Regent Street, W. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW FINE-ART WORK, uniform with ‘English Porcelain’ and ‘The Old French Faience.’ 
READY SHORTLY, price 30s. net. 


ENGLISH EARTHENWARE AND STONEWARE. 


By WILLIAM BURTON, Author of ‘ English Porcelain,’ &c. 


Containing 24 Plates in Colours, and 54 Black-and-White Plates 


, With numerous Reproductions of the various Marks, 


__ This | Edition i is limited to 1,4 50 numbered copies. 





POCKET EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


THE BLACK ARROW. 


Cloth, price 2s. net; leather, 3s. net, 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


Cloth, price 2s. net; leather, 3s. net, 
*,* The Pocket Editions of KIDNAPPED and CATRIONA, published 


last Autumn, achieved an immediate popularity, and have already been | 


reprinted to meet the large demand. 


‘* Messrs. Cassell’s pocket editions of Stevenson’s ‘Kidnapped’ and 
‘Catriona’ are delightful, the form being both choice and convenient.” 
Atheneum, 





POPULAR EDITION, READY SHORTLY, 3s. 6d. 


AMERICA AT WORK. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 


With 36 Full-Page Plates from Special Photographs. 
[Tenth impression. 





NOW READY, POPULAR EDITION, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW FAR EAST. 


By ARTHUR DIOSY, F.R.G.S., 


Chairman of the Council of the Japan Society. 
Illustrated. 








With upwards of 500 Illustrations from vinnie and acne Drawings, 


NOW READY, complete in 2 vols. price 21s. 
CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. 





NOW READY, price 5s, 


THE “DEATH OR GLORY BOYS.” 
The Story of the 17th Lancers. 


By D. H. PARRY. 
New Edition, Greatly enna with 8 Illustrations, 


NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 
THE BLACK WATCH. 
The Record of an Historic Regiment. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 
New Edition, with 8 Iustrations., 








NEW SIX- ‘SHILLING NOVELS. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


RED MORN. By Max Pemberton. 


‘*Max Pemberton’s masterpiece.”— British Weekly. 
** Far above the ordinary run of modern novels.”—Punch, 


_ ANGELS, and DEVILS, and MAN. By Winifred Grahaur. 


= A very iednenien story...... The novel is one of the cleverest we have read this 
season.” —Ladies’ Field, 


-TO-MORROW’S TANGLE. By Geraldine Bonner. 


‘* This is a dashing novel, and breathes the very breath of Californian freedom.” 
Morning Pest. 


The DESPOILERS. By Edmund Mitchell. 


** Plots, bold schemes, the passions of love and of gain, and ceaseless incidents fill @ 
sensational and vehement book.” —Daily News. 





a 


READY NEXT WEEK, 


BURNS'S POEMS. (A Selection.) 


With Introduction by NEIL MUNRO. 
BEING ONE OF THE NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE IMPROVED ISSUE OF 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. 1. SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. With Intro- 
duction by STUART J. REID. 
» 2 A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence 
STERNE. With Introduction by L. AUSTIN. 
»  & RICHARD II. By Eodkanaaase. 
» 4 BROWNING’ s POEMS. (A Selection.) With: 
Introduction by A. D. INN 
~ we ON HEROES and HERO. WORSHIP. By Thomas. 
» 6 A CHRISTMAS CAROL and The CHIMES. By 
CHARLES DICKENS 
» 7% The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
SMITH. With Introduction by Sir HENRY IRVING. 
» 8. MACBETH. By Shakespeare. 
» 9. EVELYN’S DIARY. (The Reign of Charles II.) 
With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSO 
, 10. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS. 
» ll. The FOUR GEORGES. By W. M. Thackeray. 
With Introduction by L. AUSTIN 
,» 12. JULIUS CAESAR. By Shakespeare. 
, 13. TENNYSON’S POEMS. (A Selection.) With 
Introduction by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
» 14. The MERCHANT of VENICE. By Shakespeare. 
,» 15.EDGAR ALLAN POE’S TALES. (A Selection.}- 
With Introduction by TIGHE HOPKINS. 
,» 16. The LADY of the LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. 
17. EMERSON’S ESSAYS. (A Selection.) With Intro-- 
4 duction by ©. LEWIS HIN 
,» 18. HAMLET. By ‘9 
» 19. GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS. 


Each Book contains an Introduction, Where not otherwise stated it is by 
Prof. HENRY MORLEY 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


' The LORD PROTECTOR. By S. Levett-Yeats. (wow reasy. 
| NEBO the NAILER. _ By S. Baring-Gould. 


(Early in Apri. 











READY SHORTLY, price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE “BRITANNIA” TRAINING SHIP 
FOR NAVAL CADETS. 


With some Account of Previous Methods of Naval Education, and of the New Scheme established in 1903.. 
By Commander E. P. STATHAM, R.N. 


With numerous I]lustrations, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lnurep, London; and all Booksellets. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A. D.8c., 
Author of ‘ The Literature of the Celts.’ 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. net. 


Contents. — Highland Literature — Alexander Macdonald 
and the Jacobite Bards—Duncan Ban Macintyre and the 
Poets of Nature—Macpherson and his ‘ Ossian’—Rob Donn 
and the Elegiac, Amatory, and Satiric Poets—Dugald Bu- 
chanan and the Religious Poets and Hymn Writers—Gaelic 
Proverbs—English Renderings of Gaelic Poetry and their 
Authbors--The Gaelic Bards of the Nineteenth Century— 
The Literature of Travel and of History—Index of Names. 

‘The LITERATURE of the HIGHLANDS’ forms a com- 

anion volume to the author's ‘LITKRATURE of the 

ELTS,’ which recently met with such a favourable re- 
<eption. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES and 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


A NEW ROMANCE BY MISS HEDDLE. 
THE TOWN'S VERDICT. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, 
Author of ‘Strangers in the Land,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


THE RED LETTER POETS. 


Leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, gilt top, ls. 6d. net. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 


An EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Selected and Edited, and with an 


ANTHOLOGY. 
Introduction, by ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Sclected and Edited, and with an 


ANTHOLOGY. 
Introduction, by ALICE MEYNELL. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES OF POETS. 
1, TENNYSON. 

2. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
3. WORDSWORTH. 

4. ROBERT BROWNING. 
.5. SHELLEY. 6. KEATS. 





THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIKS OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 

Le ither, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 


PROSE SECTION. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY.— CON- 


Introduction by 


FESSIONS of an OPIUM KATER. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


ST. AUGUSTINE.—CONFESSIONS 


Introduction by Canon BEECH- 


of ST. AUGUSTINE. 
ING. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED :— 
Introduction by— 
THACKERAY. 
The Four Georges. 
DE QUINCEY. 
Select Essays. 
LAMB. 
Essays of Elia. 
EMERSON. 
Select Essays. 


A’KEMPIS. 
The Imitation. 


KEBLE. 
Christian Year. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Select Essays. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 


GEORGE MEREDITH, 
CHARLES WHILLEY. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
RICHARD WHITEING. 


CANON BEECHING. 


G. K. CHESTERTON, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES 


post free on application, 


London: 
BLACKIE & SON, Lrp., 50, Old Bailey, E.C, 


ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, 


MR. GEORGE A. MORTON'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_—<- 
READY APRIL 7. 


THE AWAKENING 


OF 


MRS. CARSTAIRS. 


BY 
OLIVIA ROY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


*.* In this strikingly modern book the authoress 
adopts the diary form to tell the story of the 
awakening, by another man, of the emotions of a 
young woman whose marriage was based on no 
deeper feeling than friendship for the man who 
was her husband, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


FR OT H. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘TOM BULLKELEY 
F R 0 T H. OF LISSINGTON,’ 
&c, 
FR OT H. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





THE LIFE-HISTORY OF 
BRITISH LIZARDS. By Gerald R. 


LEIGHTON, M.D. F.B.S.E., Author of ‘ British 
Serpents,’ Editor of the Feld Naturalist’s 
Quarterly, &c. Profusely illustrated from 
Photographs of Living Lizards by DOUGLAS 
ENGLISH, and from Original Drawings. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
*¢€ An admirably thorough book, authoritative and 
detailed, without being dry to the general reader.” 
Bookman. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The KEEPER'S BOOK. A Guide to 


the Duties of a Gamekeeper. By A. STODART 
WALKER and P. JEFFREY MACKIE. 
With Special Chapters by Lord DOUGLAS 
GKAHAM, Capt. SHAW KENNEDY, Dr. 
CHARLES REID, JOHN LAMB, P. D. 
MALLOCH, HENRY LAMOND, TOM 
SPEEDY, and others. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘*We have seldom read a better, more succinct, 
or more practical treatise.” — Times. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
The CARE of INFANTS. A Manual 


for Mothers and Nurses. By SOPHIA JEX- 
BLAKE, M.D., Member of the Irish College of 
Physicians, late Dean of the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine for Women, Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery for the University of Edinburgh, late 
Senior Physician to the Edinburgh Hospital 
for Women and Children. Stiff covers, 1s. net; 
cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 


Edinburgh: GEO. A. MORTON, 42, George Street. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
FAMOUS ART CITIES. 
A Collection of Monographs on the Fine Art 
Centres of the World. 
Each vol. large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. net; 4s. 6d. post free, 
Vol. I. POMPEII. By Prof. Richard 


ENGELMANN. With 195 Illustrations. Translated by 
TALFOURD KELY, M.A. 4s. net. 


Vol. II. VENICE. By Dr. Gustav Pauli. 
With 192 Illustrations. Translated by P. G. KONODY, 
4s. net. 

In the Press—NUREMBERG, FLORENCE. 

“ An interesting series of lavishly illustrated monographs, 

admirably edited and well produced.”—Lady’s Pictorial, 














MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTS. 

Edited and Written jointly with other Authors 

By H. KNACKFUSS, 

Professor at the Royal Academy of Arts, Cassel. 
Price per Volume, richly illustrated and tastefully bound, 
large 8vo, with gilt top, 4s. net; 4s. 6d. post free. 
Vol.I. RAPHAEL. With 128 Illustra- 
tions. 4s. net. 
Vol. II. HOLBEIN. With 151 Illustra- 


tions. 4s, net. 


Vol. II. REMBRANDT. With 159 


Illustrations. 4s. net. 


VolIV. VAN DYCK. With 55 Illus- 


tions. 4s. net. 

Vol. V. DURER. With 134 LIllustra- 
tions. 4s. net. 

Vol. VI. BOTTICELLI. With 90 Illus- 
trations. 4s. net. 


Vol. VII. LEONARDO da VINCI 


With 128 Illustrations. 4s. net. 


Vol. VIII. DONATELLO. With 141 


Illustrations. 4s. net. 


Vol. IX. RUBENS. With 122 Illustra- 


tions. 4s. net. 
“The series, without question, is one of the best now 
being published.” —Daily Chronicle. 


H. GREVEL & CO. 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED to 1904, feap. vo, cloth, 


price Sixpence. 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG, 
I 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.S. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan's Huuse, Fetter 
Lane, &.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Kclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. TY. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ; 
or, the Princ:pal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parabies, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated unuer the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two lilustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by =1x Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, itis pees 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 
Founded 1797 
HEAD OFFICE: NURWICH—Surrey Street. 
f* Fleet Street, E.C. ee ap Son ae. 
> >; St James’s Branch: 26, Charles Street ; 
LONDON OFFICES [55 ‘piccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware Road, W. 
l 1, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
Claims Pald .......ccccccccscccces £17,270,000 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
‘The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the S1OMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, . 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 











London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL & CO., LIMITED. 


DINNEFURD’S MAGNESIA, 
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FROM WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK.—JUST PUBLISHED. 
The DESTINY of MAN. By the Rev. J. H. Lester, M.A., Rector of Lexden, 


Colchester, Prebendary of Lichfield Cathedral. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


BY CANON EVAN DANIEL. 
MOST SUITABLE FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES.—JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEARER to GOD: a Manual of Devotions for the Young; together 
with the Order of Confirmation and the Order of Holy Communion. By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of 
Horsham, Hon. Canon of Rochester. 128 pp. royal 32mo, cloth, 6d. net. 

This little book of devotions is intended to help the young in their daily communion with God, and in the great crises 


of their spiritual life—Confirmation and First Communion. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


The HEAVENLY FEAST. A Companion to the Altar with Devotions for the 
Communion of the Sick. By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A. Royal 32mo, cloth. 
TWENTIETH EDITION.—This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the Articles, and considerably Enlarged Notes 
on the Occasional Offices and the Ordinal. 
By the 


The PRAYER BOOK: its History, Language, and Contents. 


Rev. Canon EVAN DANIEL, M.A. Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s. 
BY THE REV. W. S. SWAYNE. 


The PSALM of the SAINTS, and the SUFFERINGS of JESUS CHRIST. 
oo Sem tee, ae a j= Poon Rev. W. S. SWAYNE, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens, 


BY CHANCELLOR P. V. SMITH. 


The LAW of CHURCHWARDENS and SIDESMEN in the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By P.V.SMITH, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durham. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net. [Second Edition, 

“ Altogether an admirable production.’—Guardian. 

BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


WORK in GREAT CITIES, Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in 
the Divinity School, Cambridge. By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (Third Edition, 

‘* We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether their work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to- 
do,’ amongst men or lads, be it social or didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as they 
remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experienced talk.” —Church Times. 


The MEN who CRUCIFY CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
[Fourth Edition. 
FRIENDS of the MASTER. 


A Sequel to ‘ The 
Men who Crucify Christ.’ 


BY CANON LESTER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
{Fifth Edition, 


BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN FAITH. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
[Second Edition. 
The AFTERGLOW of a GREAT REIGN. 


18mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
** One of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the late Queen’s character.”’— Times. 


[Fifth Editicn, 
UNDER the DOME. A Volume of Selected Sermons on Special Occasions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, ¢d. [Third Edition, 
BY THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS. Devotional Readings from the Published and Unpub- 


lished Writings of the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. éd. 
HOLY WEEK and EASTER. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s.; leather, 1s. 6d. 
[Twenty-fourth Thousand, 
BY F. J. ROWBOTHAM. 


STORY LIVES of GREAT AUTHORS. By F. J. Rowsornam. 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d. Each Life is accompanied by a Portrait and several Illustrations. 
“A work of literary quality, persuasively interesting helpfully exemplified by portraits and illustrations.” 


Dundee Advertiser, 
BY THE REV. THE HON. JAMES ADDERLEY. 


PRAYER BOOK TEACHING. By the Rev. the Hon. James AppERLEY, M.A., 


Vicar of St. Mark’s, Marylebone Road. Feap. 8vo, Is. net. [Just ready. 
An attempt to construct a positive statement of Church of England Doctrine and Practice from the Words of the Book 


of Common Prayer. 
BY ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


ONLY a FEATHER : Wayside Thoughts. 
0' ards, ls. net. 
BY THE REV. W. H. HUTION. 


Crown 8yo, 


By ELizaBETH WoRrDSWORTH. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1903. 


The INFLUENCE of CHRISTIANITY upon NATIONAL CHARACTER 
ILLUSTRATED by the LIVES and LEGENDS of the ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., 
Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, giit top, 12s 6d. net. 

** Readers will not find this in any sense a dull book. The subject is a strictly original one, full of suggestiveness, and 
worked out in a picturesque and interesting style, which exhibits also consideravle research, the fruits of which are 
summarised in e'aborate and valuable notes.”"—Church Times. 

‘* This book may d» for the motern generation of English Churchmen what Newman hoped to do with the ‘ Lives of 


the English Saints’ in 1843.”—Pall Mall Gazerte. 
THE LATE CANON BRIGHT. 


SELECTED LETTERS of WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Edited by the Rev. B. J. KIDD, D.D., Keble College ; 
Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology at Pembroke College, Oxford. With an Introauctory 
Memoir by the Rev. P. G@. MEDD, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth 


boards, 10s. 6d net. 
“In his own subject he was unrivalled These letters have a special interest, for they touch on various subjects of 


the present-day controversy, and they are the work of a typical man.”—Spectator. 


The LAW of FAITH. By the late Rev. Witt1am Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ 


Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Second Edition, 


London: 3, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44, VICTORIA STREET, §,W.; 
And of all Booksellers. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


—_—~— 


CHINESE LABOUR. 


The Question of the Hour in South 
Africa. 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO THE DISCUSSION 
OF THIS QUESTION IS CONTAINED IN 


Mr, JOHN BUCHAN’S 
THE 


AFRICAN COLONY: 


Studies in the Reconstruction. 


Price 15s. net. 


NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


ONE LONDON SEASON. 


By CAROLINE FISHER, 6s. 





5s. 


NEW NOVEL. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
DICK. 
By WALTER B. HARRIS, 


With 17 Illustrations, 


NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


THE KING'S FOOL. 


By MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 6s. 





OUR INTERESTS IN THE EAST. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT RECENT SURVEYS 
OF THIS SUBJKCT IS TO BE FOUND IN 


The ENGLISHMAN in CHINA. 


(With a Section on Japan.) 
By ALEXANDER MICHIE. 


2 vols. 38s. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


Of which Messrs. Blackwood are the only Publishers; 
LIBRARY EDITION. 10 vols. cloth, each 


10s. 6d. net. With Photogravure Frontispieces by 
MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, W. HATHERRKLI,. 
E. J. SULLIVAN, BYAM SHAW, MAX COWPKR, 
and others. 


WARWICK EDITION, WORKS and LIFE.. 
14 vols. printed on Special Thin Bible Paper. 


Cloth, gilt. top, each 2s. net. 

Limp leather, gilt top, each 2s. 6d. net. 
Leather, gilt top, each 3s. net. 
Half-vellum, gilt top, each 3s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR EDITION. 8 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
STANDARD EDITION. 21 vols. each 2¢. 6d. 


SIXPENNY EDITION. ADAM BEDE, MILL. 
on the FLOSS, ROMOLA, SILAS MARNER, SCENES 
from CLERICAL LIFH. 


THE ETHICS OF WORK 
AND WEALTH. 


BY 
D. C. BANKS. 


A NEW IMPRESSION OF 
BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of 


BALLADS. By sir THEODOKE MARTIN, 
K.c.B. A NEW KDITION, with Auto- 
biographical Introduction. With Illustrations. 
by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, 5s. net. 

















WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The HISTORY of PORTRAIT MINIATURES from the Time of Holbein, 1531, to that of Sir 


William Ross, 1860, with a Chapter on Modern Work. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 2 vols. imperial 4to, with upwards of 700 Illustrations. 
Edition, limited to 510 Copies, 107. 10s. net. Special Edition of 50 Copies, with 34 Hand-Painted Plates, 52/. 10s. net. 
This work is by far the most comprehensive and authoritative that has ever been written on the subject, as the author has been able to examine all the great collections in this 
al and Imperial collections on the Continent, which have hitherto been inaccessible to the student, The seven hundred miniatures, which are illustrated, form 
a superb series of portraits—mostly quite unknown—of practically every one of importance in English history since the days of Hlizabeth, besides very many foreign celebrities. 
The EDITION DE LUXE will haveasa frontispiece a new miniature of the Queen, painted at the Author's request, and by her Majesty’s gracious permission, by Mr. Alyn Williams, 


country and also the Roy: 


Hand-made Paper 
[Ready shortly, 








VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


The WORKS of FRANCIS BEAUMONT and JOHN FLETCHER. Variorum Edition. 


Edited 


by A. H. BULLEN. Vol. I. containing The MAID’S TRAGEDY and PHILASTER. Edited by P. A. DANIEL.—A KING and NO KING, A SCORNFUL LADY, and The 
CUSTOM of the COUNTRY. Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. 8vo, with Portrait of Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, and Facsimilies of Early Title-pages. 

*,* This Edition is to be completed in twelve volumes, and the last volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &c., by Mr. A. H. Bullen, under whose general direction the edition has 

‘been planned. To each play are prefixed list of original editions, notes on the date of compositien, notes on the state of the text, the argument, the source of the plot and theatrical history, 





Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. A Historical and Descriptive Handbook. 
By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A. With 100 Illustrations. 


FOURTH THOUSAND, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. A Handbook for 
Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. 
With 40 Plates and numerous Reproductions of Marks. 
** Of its kind this is quite a model handbook.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VOLS. I. and II. NOW RBADY. VOL. III. APRIL 15. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of @.C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D., Assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 Illustrations. In 5 vols. 
21s. net each; or in half-morocco, 3ls. 6d. net each. To be published at intervals of 
Three Months. 
“‘ The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the editor and publishers, The book, long 
-since recognized as a classic, will be more than ever indispensable.’’—Magazine of Art. 





3 
2 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. | 


The ART of JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. By T. R. 
WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With 50 Reproductions in Half-Tone and | 
5 Facsimiles in Colour. 
“If anything were needed to give the world a just view of one whom it so entirely mis- 
understood in life, it is supplied by the admirably complete, sympathetic, and richly illus- 
trated study of Messrs. Way and Dennis.”—Mr. A. G. GARDINER in Daily News. | 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, 6s. net. 
JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. Being a History and 


Description of the Arts of Pictorial Woodcutting and Colour ——, in Japan. By | 
EDWARD STRANGE, M.J.S. With 8 Coloured and 80 Black-and-White | 
Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The ART of the PITTI PALACE. With a Short History of 
the Building and its Owners. By JULIA DE W. ADDISON. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

*,* Uniform with ‘The ART of the VATICAN,’ by Mary Knight Potter. 





n 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


I 
ECONOMIC INQUIRIES and STUDIES. By Sir Robert 
GIFFEN, K.C.B. 


| 
! 
*,* Several of the essays included in these volumes formed part of Sir Robert Giffen’s 
‘ Essays in Finance,’ which have been out of print for some years. The bulk of the essays 

shave not, however, been published before in a collected form, and one, on ‘The Present | 
_— Conditions and Outlook for the United Kingdom,’ is now published for the first | 
ime, 


Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


The FOUNDATIONS of MODERN EUROPE. Twelve 
Lectures delivered in the University of London by Dr. EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, | 
Author of ‘ A New Student’s Atlas of English History,’ ‘Greco-Roman Institutions,’ 
* History of Civilisation,’ &c. 








THE CHISWICK LIBRARY 


A Series of finely printed Books, printed at the Chiswick Press in fcap. folio (13} in. by 8} in.). 


‘The GOLDEN ASS of APULEIUS. Translated from the | 
Latin by WILLIAM ADLINGTON. Reprinted from the First Edition (1536). With | 


Decorated Frontispiece and Title-Page by W. L. BRUCKMAN. 2, 2s. net. 
[ Shortly. 


OF NOBLE WRITERS. 


WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT, and SANDERSON. KEdited from the Edition of 1675 by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. With a Series of Initial Letters and a Title-Page designed by D. 
CLAYTON CALTHROP, and 6 magnificent Portraits in Photograyure. 200 Copies 
for sale in Great Britain. 3J. 3s. net. {Jn the press, 








POCKET-BOOK CLASSICS. 
Printed on thin paper, small imperial 32mo. 
Price, with Pocket-Book and Diary, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. net. 
The Volumes are also sold separately, bound in limp leather, with gilt edges, 2s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
‘CALVERLEY’S VERSES, TRANSLATIONS, and FLY- 
LEAVES. [/mmediately. 


The SATIRES and EPISTLES of HORACE. Latin Text 


with Conington’s Translation on opposite pages. [Jn the press, 


‘SSHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. 


[Jn the press. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE CLUB SERIES. 
BRIDGE. By “Templar.” Small post 8vo,1s. Also in limp 


leather, 2s. net. 


THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. Small post 8vo, illustrated, 1s, each. 
CRICKET. By Fred C. Holland, Surrey C.C. With 32 


Illustrations. 








| WRESTLING. By Walter Armstrong. New Edition. With 


Chapters on Japanese and Russian Wrestling, &c. 


/-ROWING and SCULLING. By Guy Rixon. 





THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Messrs. Bell have pleasure in announcing the issue, under the above title, of a new series of reprints of the classics of all languages. 
‘texts, which will in all cases be printed complete and unabridged. The volumes will be printed in a handy size (6jin. by 43in.), on thin 
bound. A special cover and end-papers have been designed by Mr. A. A. Martin, and title-pages by Mr. D. Clayton Calthrop. PRICE 2s. NET PER VOL. IN CLOTH 


attractivel 
-and 3s. NET PER VOL. IN LEATHER. 


The Volumes will be issued Fortnightly, beginning with the following :— 


‘COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION, and the Con- 


fessions of an Inquiring Spirit. (Ready. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. (Ready. 


Care will be taken to obtain the best possibli 
but opaque paper, and will be simply if 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. With @ 
Biographical Introduction by MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3vols. [Vol. J, April 11. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition in 4 vols. contain# 


ing all the Essays, Lectures, and Poems, and a Number of Miscellaneous Pieces. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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